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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 65, 1853. 
LITERATURE, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PINKNEY.* 


Prmarmy, we must make two objections 
to this handsome and interesting volume ; 
one, that it is not equipped with a table of 
contents, the other, that it is undivided into 
chapters to relieve the continuity of its four 
hundred and six octavo pages. These dis- 

of, we find it written in an earnest 
style, generally careful and considerate, and 
with a kindly and natural enthusiasm towards 
its subject which commends the author to 
our respect. The life of William Pinkney, 
of Maryland—one of the giants in the day 
when it is believed that giants were in the 
land—was so mingled in the wide current of 
legal practice and political discussion as to 
have allowed but little room for the lesser 
incidents and anecdotes of personal history. 
The volume embraces a life of Mr. Pinkney, 
in its personal aspect and details—an account 
of his forensic, diplomatic, and political ca- 
reer—and includes a discussion of several 
important publie questions in which that dis- 
tinguished speaker took part. The fervent 
manner of the biographer is shown to — 
cular advantage in a comparison of Webster 
and Pinkney, which our readers will be 
pleased to see :— 


“Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Webster were left to 
illustrate that rare combination, which secured 
for them like pre-eminence as lawyers, orators, 
and statesmen. For close, severe, connected, 
logieal reasoning, they were unsurpassed. 
Perfeet masters of the science of the law, ini- 
mitable expounders of the constitution, they 
were as profound as brilliant, as deep as elo- 
quent. They were tried in the severest school, 
and in the presence of the most critical and 
competent judges. The very first court of the 
nation, in the very zenith of its fame, was not 
ashamed to sit at the feet of either, and learn 
the true principles of constitutional interpre- 
tation. ey were, indeed, amici curie. But 
still they were very unlike each other, not- 
withstanding this wonderful resemblance. 
Pinkney was rapid. He poured forth torrents 
of forensic eloquence and vehement argumen- 
tation in a swollen etream, that seemed to be 
absolutely exhaustless. Engaged in the most 
diversified and extensive practice, he never 
failed to infuse the magic of | his eloquence and 
transparency of his reasoning into his number- 
less arguments, Mr. Webster could be elo- 
quent—at times most eloquent—and on such 
occasions the effect was irresistible. He was 
calm, colleeted, deliberate in the main; and 
yet his great soul was sometimes roused, and 
iis lion spirit stirred, and then there was the 
lightning flash in his eye, and the thunder tone 
on his tongue, At such times, there was an 
awful sublimity in his thoughts, and a bold, mas- 
‘ive structure in his style, that were admirably 
adapted to the oecasion. He bore down, like 
a roused lion, upon his antagonist, and despe- 
rate and well-timed were the blows of his 
stalwart arm. He was master of every pas- 
sion, and his countenance glowed with the 
most varying e ion. I was privileged to 
Witness one of those noblest bursts of oratori- 
cal power in the celebrated Gerard Will ease. 
Never shall I forget the withering scorn, the 
paar sarcasm, the deep affecting pathos and 
earful sublimity, that alternately thrilled and 
delighted the wrapt assembly. 

. “Mr. Pinkney was not less self-collected. 
ut fired by the brillianey of his genius, and 
transported by the sublimity of his thoughts, 


* The Life of Willi Pinkney, his nephew, the Rev. 
William Pinkney, DD. ew Ton. ‘Appleton & Co. a 

















his warm southern temperament was more 
quickly and keenly ro and he always rose 
in grandeur before the court, and was not con- 
fessedly excelled by any. He saw his conelu- 
sion with an eagle eye, hurried on with giant 
strides to reach it, and failed not of his mark. 
He forced you along, pari in breathless 
wonder, in a very whirl, not of declamation, 
but of overpowering and matchless argumen- 
tation, And yet, in the highest excitement of 
his fervor and rushing impetuosity, he was 
ever perfect master of himself. 

“Webster required some powerful stimulus 
to draw out his giant faculties. Pinkney never 
was without such stimulus. It was as natural 
for him to be eloquent astospeak. Pinkney’s 
was the outgushing of thought and expression 
from an overflowing fountain; Webster’s the 
welliug up of thought and expression, not less 
rich, but less copious and free in its flow. 
They were more Demosthenie than Ciceronian 


in their he of eloquence, and yet modelled | 


upon neither. Vigor and cuity were 
the chief characterics. Adinirable scholars, 


they were singularly happy in the choice and 
arrangement of their words; not less admira- 
ble logicians, they were equally happy in the 
classification and disposition of their ideas. 
Webster never had occasion to recall a word 
or re-arrange a sentence; but then he was, 
even in his most excited mood, what would 
be termed a slow speaker. Pinkney was not 
less skilful in the structure of his sentences 
and the choice of his words. He was never 
known to be at fault for either. This was 


the more wonderful, because, in the greatest 


rapidity of utterance, there was never a pause 
for either language or ideas. Neither of them 
was ever excelled in the ability to explore all 
the depths of a subject ; and though differing 
widely in their ang powers of imagina- 
tion, neither of them was ever excelled in the 
beauty and magnificence of coloring they 
could impart to the deductions and processes 
of reasoning. Mr. Webster sometimes drew a 
vast crowd to the courts of justice, and at 
times riveted the attention of the audience. 
Mr. Pinkney never spoke without drawing a 
crowd, and wielding a tremendous influence 
over the promiseuous assemblage; and this he 
did with such consummate skiil, that he never 
weakened his argument or made it nerveless, 
Men are as fond of eloquence now as they 
were then; and yet, taking the whole profes- 
sional life together, it may be truly affirmed 
that no man ever drew together such crowds 
with like power to keep them a 
without the weakening of a single link in the 
chain of severe logical discussion. It was, 
indeed, a rare and wonderful gift. 

“It is to be deeply regretted that these two 
great men, so much alike in towering strength, 
transparency of reasoning, copiousness and 
concentration of thought and imagination, 
were never brought into direct antagonism. 
They were engaged in the great Bank cause; 
and there, according to Story’s estimate, Pink. 
ney was the bright peculiar star. But, to the 
best of my knowledge, they were never en- 
gaged as opposite counsel in any cause. It is 
a well-known fact, that Mr. Pinkney’s highest 
powers were always more signally displayed 
m such — it was then that his in- 
genuity in the conduct of a cause, his quick- 
ness of perception, his accuracy of law know- 
ledge, his powers of scathing analysis, his 
almost intuitive perception of the weak points, 
and ardent spirit (that, like Napoleon's, would 
searce admit the possibility of defeat} shone 
out in all their s 


“When it is said that Webster stated that 
he had met Pinkney, Emmet and Wirt, but 
never feared either of them as much as he did 
Jeremiah Mason, it should not be forgotten 
that he had never encountered Pinkney, He 
had argued by his side—never in opposition to 






him. It would have been a glorious eontest, 
and I regret that their mutual friends were not 
rmitted to witness it, knowing that it would 
ve been conducted in a way to reflect honor 


upon 

“If, as I have shown, they were alike in 
combination of talent (however much the 
differed in their idiosyncracies of intellect 
they were not unlike in the destiny that befel 
them. Neither of them was ever vanquished. 
They never suffered a Waterloo defeat, al- 
though they passed the bridge of Lodi, and 
scaled the of the Alps. 

“Mr. Pinkney could never be followed by a 
reporter. Hesoon gave up the task in despair, 
in the fascinating spell of the orator. And 
from the constant multiplicity of his efforts, 
another consequent necessity for extraordinary 
exertion, unassisted by reporters, it was im- 
| possible for him to revise and prepare for pub- 

oughts struck 





_ lication any of his speeches. 
out in the excitement of debate, and beauties 
of expression and flashes of eloquence emitted 
by the mind, when roused by the fervor of 
discussion, can never be reealled; and, eonse- 
quently, if the reporter, from any cause, prove 
_ unequal to the task, the speech is lost. It was 
Mr. Pinkney’s misforiane to live and die with- 
out meeting the man who could write down 
those splendid passages, or even preserve un- 
broken the chain of his argument; and it is 
the misfortune of the lovers of true eloquence 
that such was the melancholy fact. Mr. Web- 
ster, in this respect, has the advan over all 
others, He has left a monument ind him 
worthy of his vast fame. 

“Not too rapid to be followed, in the pre- 
sent improv state of stenography, his 
speeches were happily preserved; and that 
without any great labor on his part. In his 
speech on Foote’s resolution, he had the advan- 
tage of a report from the pen of the senior 
editor of the Intelligencer, who is second to 
none of his contemporaries in the best quali- 
ties of a statesman. It is not, therefore, pos- 
sible to conceive of a richer mine of all that 
is grand in eloquence, stupendous in genius, 
oo conclusive in argument, than the speeches 
of Daniel Webster afford, caught up as they 
fell from his lips, with the glow fresh upon 
them, and reviewed by himself in the sunset 
of his splendid career, when not a faculty was 
dimmed, nor a ray obscured. 

“No man can accord to the lamented Web- 
ster a pre-eminence I do not accord to him. 
No man can take a prouder pleasure in con- 
templating the rising columns of his fame, 
which, ‘ piercing the skies, is gilded by the 
first and latest rays of the sun’ in his circuit 
of glory. 

“] have thus ventured to give to the public 
my estimate of the character of these two 
remarkable men, Webster and Pinkney. I 
waived the ex ion of my opinion until the 
facts that illustrated the latter were spread out 
before it. That estimate must pass for what 
it is worth. For a rare combination of all 
the elements of true greatness, they were, in 
my opinion, proudly pre-eminent. For mas- 
sive grandeur of intellect and as strength, 
solidity of judgment and sublime eloquence, 
they were principes inter pares. Pinkney 
was Webster's equal in depth and brilliancy ; 
more varied in his gifts and uniformly great in 
the use of them. His oratory was more splen- 
did and overpowering if viewed in the aggre 

te; fully its equal, viewed in any other 
fight They were, however, kindred orbs, 
stars of the first magnitude. In all that is 
worthy of lasting renown, in devotion to the 
Union, power of argument, conservative states- 
manship and oy ech of eloquence, their names 
will be handed down to coming generations— 


the first of lawyers, orators and statesmen. 





of those departments; they were unequalled 


Equalled, it may be, by some, in one or other - 
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in the exquisite union of pre-eminent exeel- 
lence in I award to them like honor and 
distinetion, satisfied that our country will 
never want a title to the name of eloquence 
and foree of intellect, so long as either name 
shall survive to be remembered.” 





HICKOK’S MORAL SCIENCE.* 


WE regret that it has not been in our power 
to call the attention of the public to this valu- 
able work at an earlier day. It is a volume 
which is highly creditable to the ability, logi 
acuteness, and firm and decided Christian char- 
acter of its author, and one which it is not 
too much to hope may meet with wide accept- 
ance in our schools and colleges. Probably 
we can in no better way convey to our readers 
a clear idea of what this treatise is and teaches, 
than by briefly indicatiny its contents. After 
a valuable introduction on the specific province 
of moral science, the author divides this work 
into two parts: the first treats of PURE Mo- 
RALITY, second of POSITIVE AUTHORITY. 
Under the head of Pure Morality, we have du- 
ties to mankind, which are both personal and 
relative; and duties to other than mankind, 
i. é. duties to nature and duties to God. Un- 
der the head of Positive Authority, we have 
for the first division, Civil Government ; for 
the second, Divine Government ; for the third, 
Family Government. 'Two-thirds of the vo- 
lume are devoted to the consideration of the 
topies shadowed forth by the rane of the 
divisions into which he has arranged the sec- 
ond part. 

Of course within the space allotted to no- 
tices of new books, it is quite impossible to 
attempt a review or setting forth fully the 
principles of a work like the present, which 
covers a field not only vast and momentous, 
but also abounding in difficulties and vexed 

uestions, All that we can say is, to say 
rankly, that we like the volume, and after 
considerable testing of it in various ways, we 
are prepared to commend it to all our readers, 
as an honest, straightforward, lucid and prac- 
tical treatise on morals, And we go further ; 
we beg to thank him, in the name of all who 
believe in Revelation as the only basis of sound 


morality, for his clear and convincing state- | 
ments and arguments on the many points on 
which as an honest and independent thinker 


and teacher he was called upon to decide. As 
a specimen of both the manner and matter of 
Dr. Hickok’s volume, we quote a passage from 
the second part, in which he is speaking of 
the Divine Government, as administered under 
the system of grace in the gospel of Christ, 


“The next step brings with it great difficulty 
of explication. The administration of justice 
is precisely adapted, in the divine government, 
to every claim of pure morality. The law and 
its sanction are exaetly adapted to reveal the 
character of God, and throw the strongest in- 
flnenece upon man to induce obedience and 
worship from pure loyalty, and thus in the 
highest degree promote piety. But this admin- 


istration has failed to secure universal piety. | 


Multitudes are not loyal, but rebellious The 
best government that could be administered in 
the end of piety has proved inefficient, and now, 
can any new provision be made consistent with 
pure moraljty# Should not this administration 
of justice go on, rai all the pious that it 
may, and punishing all the impious that it 
must? So, I suppose, all finite intelligence 
must have affirmed. 

The strongest objections to the Christian plan 
of redemption apply just at this point. Among 
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others less profound, is the weighty difficulty 
felt by Kant, in viewing Christianity as having 
a common end with morality. If Christianity 
be judged in reference to the sole end of pure 
morality, then is the difficulty insuperable. For 
no motive may be allowed, except the pure love 
of virtue, and any introduction of substitution 
and atonement is immoral. The kindness of 
benevolent sacrifice may demand gratitude and 
love from the beneficiaries, but this cannot be 
accepted for the pure love of virtue. No pure 
love of virtue in the substitute can stand for 
others, nor be vicarious for theirs, for pure mo- 
rality demands personal virtue. An acceptance 
of anything else is the subversion of immuta- 
ble t, and could only reflect at once im- 
morality and unrighteousness upon any govern- 
ment that should tolerate it. 

“ An ingenious phil ical explanation is 
then attempted by Kant, by which God may 
ethically accept one who has desired, and who 
must ever be imperfect, but it admits of no sub- 
stitution. An ideal of perfect humanity, he 
supposes, may induce to the adoption of senti- 
ments leading to our imitation of it, and these 
sentiments as permanently active, though only 
inducing a perpetual process towards perfection 
without the finite ever being able to complete 
it, may be accepted as comprehending in them 
the principle of perfection. The adoption of 
the ideal is the man’s faith in the Son of God. 

“ But permanent perpetual progress in good, 
does away no past guilt ; no supererogation can 
do it; no other person may do it. It isa debt 
of sin, and obligation to punishment, and the 
sinner only can undergo it. No innoeent, how 
magnanimous soever, can bear it for the guilty. 
The adoption of the new sentiment is a self- 
erucifixion of the old man, and this perpetuated 
in the perpetual willingness of the new man, 
that there should be such self-crucifixion, is a 

rpetual sacrifice that gives the ground of 
ope for complete justification. But such a 
gh Christian theory, as necessary to ex- 
plain away the intrinsic immorality of the serip- 
ture atonement from the point of view taken, 
finds no occasion from the true point of view, 
viz, that the end of God’s government is piety, 
not morality.” 


It is but justice to the publisher to add that 


the typographical appearance is all that could 
be desired, and is equal to anything of the 
kind which New York or Boston ean furnish, 





DR. TURNER ON THE ROMANS.* 
On a previous oceasion we embraced the 
opportunity of speaking in high terms of praise 
of Dr. Turner’s critical and exegetical eom- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
are happy to have it in our power to reiterate 





the commendation which that learned work 
deservedly received in the Literary World ; 
and beg to do so in announcing the issue of 

the valuable volume now before us. In jus- 
| tice to ourselves, as well as to the author, we 
ought to state explicitly, that we have given 
this volume a careful examination ; and though 
_we do not pretend to have studied every 

and paragraph, we claim, nevertheless, to have 
| given it such close attention as may entitle us 
| to speak the more confidently of its merits. 
Dr. Turner is a thoroughly honest and candid 
interpreter. Himself fully possessed with a 
love of truth, and an earnest desire to under- 
| stand the word of God in its true sense and 
force, he strives conscientiously to give such 
necessary help to the seeker after truth, as 
that he may, by God’s blessing, not fail of 
knowing what is the mind of the Spirit. The 
“things hard to be understood” in St. Paul’s 





* The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek and wi 
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writings are not conveniently passed ove; “a 
is the case in many professed commentarirs. 
but the author makes a diligent effort, oom, 
paring spiritual things with spiritual, illustra. 
ting one portion of scripture by another, an, 
carefully analysing the language and Scope of 
the passage, to see if a fair and reasonable 
interpretation cannot be attained and substan. 
tiated. On the deep points involved in the 
Calvinistic question, Dr. T. manifests 9 fine 
spirit of criticism, which may be commended 
to all, whether supporters or opponents of that 
well known system of theology. Equally 
too, on other questions in which there is eon. 
siderable difference of views in the Episeopal 
Church, as well as in other churches, Dy. T. 
expresses himself with candor and straightfor. 
wardness. If it be too much to expect that 
everything in his present work will meet with 
approbation from crities and scholars generally, 
it is certainly not unreasonable to believe, 4s 
we do confidently, that the clergy, and private 
Christians also, will derive very great benefit 
from a faithful study of this great Epistle with 
the help afforded by Dr. Turner’s analysis and 
commentary. 
RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE, VOL. III. 
(NOT RE-PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES.) 
(From the London Times-) 

Ix this volume Mr. Ruskin, after a_pre- 
liminary visit to Torcello, the mother city, 
and to Murano, the old pleasure suburb of 
Venice, conducts us first over the Byzantine 
buildings, with St. Mark’s at their head, and 
then over the Gothic buildings, crowned by 
the Ducal Palace. He also discusses at 
great length the philosophy respectively of 
the Byzantine style as it appears in Venice 
(for he does not know it in its native land), 
and of the Gothie. 

The laws of Byzantine architecture he de- 
duces from the principle of inerustation. Its 
glory is color. It is painting in marble, of 
which St. Mark’s is a masterpiece. It is 
brick, cased with stones of price. Its super- 
ficial nature must stand confessed. Al! re- 
finements of inner structure must be aban- 
doned. It must be costly as jewelry; and, 
generally, its architect will have the liberty 
of the jeweller to preserve the size of his 
precious stones at the expense of perfect 
symmetry. But costliness and sacrifice are 
essential ; and the shafts which, as estimable 
by the eye, are the great expression of 
wealth in buildings of this kind, must be of 
one block, on pain of the consequences ot 
dishonesty and deception. ‘The impression 
of the architecture must not be dependent 
on size ; for the claim of the several parts on 
attention depends on their delicacy of design, 
their perfection of color, the preciousness of 
their material, and their legendary interest; 
so that we must not be disappointed if, “for 
the great cliff-like buttresses and mighty 
piers of the north, shooting up into dis- 
cernible height, we have here low walls 
spread before us like the pages of a book, 
and shafts whose capitals we may touch with 
our hand.” St. Mark’s is “less a temple 
wherein to pray than itself a book of Com- 
mon Prayer—a vast illuminated miss, 
bound with alabaster instead of parchment, 
studded with porphyry pillars instead of jew- 
els, and written wrthin and without in letters 
of enamel and gold.” 

In a noble passage Mr. Ruskin ae ag 
vast gray cathedral of England, in 1s ol 
with St. Mark’s, approache 


through the alleys once thronged witb the 
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mmeree of Venice. For the description | 
of the cathedral (which we shall never for- | 
get when we look on one) we have not 
space. But we will give St. Mark’s :— 

“There rises a vision out of the earth, and 
all the great square seems to have opened 
from it in a kind of awe that we may see it far 
away; multitude of pillars and white domes 
clustered into a long low pyramid of colored 
light; @ treasure heap, it seems, partly of gold 
and partly of’ “opal, and mother-of-pearl, hol- 
lowed beneath into five great vaulted ggeneben, 
ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with seulp- 
ture of alabaster, clear us amber and delicate as 
ivory,—seulpture fantastic and involved, of | 
palm leaves and lilies, and grapes, and pome- 
granates, and birds clingin and fluttering 
among the branches, alltwined together into an 
endless network of buds and plumes; and, in 
the midst of it, the solemn forms of angels, 
sceptred and robed to the feet, and leaning to 
each other across the gates, their _— indis- 
tinct among the gleaming of the golden ground 
through the leaves beside them, interrupted 
and dim, like the morning light as it faded 
back among the branches of Eden, when first 
its gates were angel-guarded long ago. And 
round the walls of the porches there are set 
pillars of variegated stones, jasper and por- 
phyry, and deep green maa ge spotted with 
hakes of snow, and marble that half refuse 
and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, 
‘their bluest veins to kiss’-—the shadow, as it | 
steals back from them, revealing line after line | 
of azure undulation, as a receding tide leaves | 
the waved sand; their capitals rich with in- | 
terwoven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, | 
and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and 
mystieal signs all beginning and ending in the 
cross; and above them, in the broad archi- 
volts, a continuous chain of language and of 
life—angels and the signs of heaven, and the 
labors of men, each in its appointed season 
upon the earth; and above these another 
range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white 
arches, edged with scarlet flowers,—a confu- 
sion of delight, amid which the breasts of the 
Greek horses are seen blazing in their breadth 
of golden strength, and the St. Mark’s Lion, 
lifted on a blue field, covered with stars, until 
at last, as if in eestacy, the crests of the arches 
break into a marble foam, and toss themselves 
far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of 
sculptured spray, as if the breakers of the 
Lido shore had been first bound before the 
fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with 
coral and amethyst. 

“Between that grim cathedral of England 
and this what an interval! There is a type of 
it in the very birds that haunt them; for in- 
stead of the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and 
age tte drifting on the bleak upper air, 
the St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that 
nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle 
the soft irideseence of their living plumes, 
——s at every motion, with the tints 
hardly less lovely, that have stood unchanged 
for seven hundred years.” 

The introduction of the sea nymphs is 
rather incongruous ; and we could have dis- 
pensed with the marbles giving us, Cleopa- 
tra-like, their bluest veins to kiss. False or 
turgid imagery is, indeed, rather a besetting 
sin of this most eloquent but dangerously 
fluent writer. The | and the power 
of discerning remote squadblebees of which 

@ 18 so great a master, sometimes master 
him, and carry him beyond the boundary of 
the sublime into the confines of the neigh- 
boring kingdom. ‘Thus, in the present vo- 
my we have “ the wall of ice, durable like 

setting, death-like, its white teeth inst 
us out of the Polar twilight ;” and that in 
the next clause to another simile about the 








“hunger of the north wind biting the peaks 
into barrenness,”"—we have Venice “ writin 
her history on the scrolis of the sea surges 
—*“that beauty which seemed to have fixed 
for its throne the sands of the hourglass as 
well as of the sea”—and “ a mere efflorescence 
of decay, a stage dream, which the first ray 
of daylight must dissipate into dust.” Just 
before the fine passage above quoted the first 
impression of the symmetry of St. Mark’s is 
most unnaturally illustrated by saying that 
it is “as if the rugged and irregular houses 
that pressed together above us in the dark 
alley had been struck back into sudden obe- 
dience and lovely order, and all their rude 
easements and broken walls had been trans- 
formed into arches charged with goodly 
sculpture and fluted shafts of delicate stone.” 
And with still worse taste the three classes 
of artists—Purists, Sensualists, and Natural- 
ists—are likened “to men reaping wheat, of 
which the Purists take the fine flour, and the 
Sensualists the chaff and straw, but the Na- 
turalisis take all home, and make their cake 
of the one and their couch of the other.” A 
little more consideration would lead Mr. 
Ruskin’s taste to remove these blemishes, 
and no injury would be done to the freshness 
of his eloquence. He informs us that ten 
minutes before writing a particular passage 
in this volume he saw the occurrence whieh 
it describes. From this we infer that he 
writes fresh from his impressions of the sub- 
ject; which is well: but, as he may expect 
his works to live, he should also correct what 
he has written. ‘ 

It is less on his account than on account 
of the imitators whom we foresee the popu- 
larity of his great passages will produce, that 
we enforce Lessing's just warning respecting 
the pictorial power of words. By means of 
language we can, to any extent, depict ac- 
tion; and we can depict it by means of lan- 
guage only. The painter or sculptor cannot 
depict action; they can only suggest it by 
the position of the limbs and muscles, or by 
the expression of the face. But language, 
also, has its bounds; though, of all modes of 
expression, its kingdom is the widest. When 
the effect of the object to be described results 
from the combination of all its parts pre- 
sented at once to the eye, as in the case of 
a beautiful face or a beautiful landscape, lan- 
guage is almost powerless. It ean only enu- 
merate the parts in succession ; and the mind 
of the reader is unable to retain and combine 
the parts so as to form a whole without an 
effort of attention and imagination on his 
part greater in reality than that which is ex- 
ercised by the anthor. Thus their labor is 
but lost who in novels or poems give us an 
inventory of the heroine’s features, or a cata- 
logue of the objects in the landseape. We 
do not make a beauty out of the one, or a 
Claude out of the other. If we know the 
person or the object, we are pleased with a 
description which revives the image in our 
minds, and quickens our perception of its 
beauties; but if we do not know it, we can- 
not imagine it from the description. The 
only way to paint a landscape. or a beautiful 
face, in words, is to describe its effeet upon 
the human mind—in a word, its charm; as 
Homer paints the beauty of Helen simply by 
saying that the elders of Troy, when ay 
saw her, ceased to repine at the war whic 
they were enduring for her sake, while a 
later and inferior poet enumerates her beau- 
ties in twenty or thirty lines. So again in 
the case of landseapes or buildings, or any 





other object which depends for its effect on 
the simultaneous impression of a number of 
different parts, the writer, if he cannot ap- 
peal to our experience and memory, must 
give up the hope of painting, and be content 
with giving us the general character of the 
object, and its impression on the mind. A per- 
son who had not seen St. Mark’s, or a paint- 
ing of it (which most people have), would 
form no picture of it in his mind from Mr. 
Ruskin’s words ; he would only have a notion 
of sunny beauty, and delicate ornament, and 
bright coloring, contrasted with the opposite 
charactertstics of the cathedral in the north. 
Indeed, it is to produce this very notion, and 
not to produce a word picture in competition 
with the pictures of Canaletti, that the pas- 
sage is introduced ; and this perfectly justifies 
its introduction, and the introduction of its 
counterpart, the description of the English 
cathedral. In the same manner Mr. Ruskin’s 
picture of the site and vicinity of Venice, or, 
as he poetically calls it, “The Throne,” is 
porters within the province of language, 
use it is not an attempt to paint a land- 
scape as with a brush or pencil. The prin- 
ciple of combination is not that of sight, 
which requires the parts to be presented to- 
gether, but of thought, which allows them 
to be presented in succession. It is a poeti- 
cal verification and development of an idea, 
—the idea of the fitness of the spot for the 
empire, and the art of which it was destined 
to be the seat. Let those, then, who desire 
to adorn their pages with word pictures, after 
the manner of Mr. Ruskin, remember that 
his example is susceptible of a vicious imita- 
tion, or their drafts upon the fancy of their 
readers will inevitably be dishonored. 

The Byzantine style is evidently the espe- 
cial object of Mr. Ruskin’s affection, though 
he is equally just to the merits of the Gothie. 
A passionate lover of color, he cannot but 
feel partiality for the only arehitecture which 
admits of perfect and permanent chromatic 
decoration. But he loves it also as the ar- 
chitecture of his favorite city in her best, ho- 
liest, and noblest hour; before she became 
what our imaginations always represent her 
—* the revel of the earth, the mask of Italy ;” 
all gay without, all dark and foul within. 
Mr. Ruskin believes the spirit of the early 
Venetians to have been essentially, deeply, 
even sternly religious, and he traces the ex- 
pression of this spirit in the first buildings 
erected by the fugitives of Altinum; he bids 
us, if we would know how the dominion of 
Venice was begun, not to estimate the wealth 
of her arsenals or number of her armies, or 
enter into the secrets of her councils, but to 
ascend the highest tier of the stern ledges 
that sweep round the altar of Torcello, and 
recall the forms of its exiles, and the sound 
of their ancient hymn. And the monuments 
of that high, religious age, and of its great 
men, are St. Mark’s and the Byzantine pala- 
ees. These are the remains—the magnifi- 
cent fragments—to exhibit which in their 
own strength he will “tear away the impo- 
tent feelings of romance,” which, “like 
climbing flowers, gild but cannot save, and 
which in Venice are not only incapable of 
protecting, but even of discerning the objects 
to which they ought to have been attached.” 
The Venice, he tells us, of modern fiction and 
drama is a thing of yesterday. No priso- 
ner whose name is worth remembering, or 
whose sorrow deserved. sympathy, ever 
erossed that Bridge of Sighs which is the 
centre of the Byronic ideal of Venice; no 
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fasé-grown court and silent pathway and 

; canal, where the slow waves have 
sapped their foundations for 500 years, and 
must soon prevail over them for ever.” Over 
the tombs of one of these “ mighty doges” 
—Andrea Dandolo—in the Chure 
Mark, Mr. Ruskin bends, with the careless 
slavish crowd of the square fresh in his 
mind, and the march-notes of an Austrian 
regiment in his ear, and thinks how he who 
lies under that y would have taught 
his country another choice if she would have 
listened tc him ;—* but he and his counsels 
havé long been forgotten by her, and the 
dust lies upon his lips.” 

The descriptive portions of the work con- 
sist of a conscientious and affectionate exa- 
mination of details, the interest of which is 
sustained, even for the non-architectural 
reader, by the power of a mind which con- 
stantly educes a spirit through the body of 
art, and criticises a}] the works of man in the 
light of noble moral sentiments, drawing ser- 
mons indeed from the mouldings of a grass- 

wn and neglected stone. For to Mr. 
uskin art has a deep, moral and religious 
significance, both in its uses and in its con- 
nexion with the character and condition of 
the artist. Every touch is for him the thought 
of a human intellect and the voice of a hu- 
man heart. His eral language on this 
subject, if it came from another writer, might 
almost be thought affected. He constantly 
inculcates a spirit of the deepest reverence 
ya separ of a architects ; 
e s of color especially as a t gift 
of God: he holds that the sins Vettes 
were vated, because they were com- 
mitted in the presence of St. Mark’s; he 
measures the spiritual degradation of the 
modern Venetians by the distance between 
their art and that of their forefathers at Mu- 
rano; he believes the men who designed and 
the men who delighted in a beautiful archi- 
volt to have been wise, holy, and happy; he 
rejoices to ize the Protestant spirit of 
self-reliance and free inquiry in the charac- 
teristic freedom of Gothie architecture at its 
noblest epoch ; he speaks of a wilful devia- 
tion from true principles in art as corruption 
and as sin ; he denounces those who love mo- 
notony in buildings rather than variety, as lov- 
ing darkness rather than light ; he es the 
t schools of art on principles at least as 
much of poe rr ¥ le or taste; he 
distinct] s of the Deity as providin 
for different kinds and of art Fhe calls 
upon us to note with thankfulness and awe 
the inscrutable wisdom with which Provi- 
dence, working for a mysterious but glorious 
aim, prepared the s and waters of the 
lagoon to give birth to the art of Venice. 
But it is not so much im these direct ex 
sions, strong as they are, that Mr. Ruskin’s 
religious feeling for art appears, as in the 
intense affection with which he pores over 
the minutest details of the words which he 





admires; the delight with which he dis- 
covers and reveals some almost impercepti- 
ble delicacy of measurement or rtion, 
some microscopic excellence of coloring, 
some happy touch of a mason’s hand in a 
subordinate ornament. He seems to kiss 
the very footsteps of that art of which he is 
the great expositor. And, therefore, it is 
with a feeling of astonishment amounting to 
dismay that we suddenly come upon such a 
passage as the following :— 


“The more I have examined this subject 
(the effect of pictorial art upon religion), the 
more dangerous I have found it to atize 
respecting the character of the art which is 
likely, at a given period, to be useful to the 
cause of Sliglon: One great fact first meets 
me. I cannot answer for the experience of 
others, but J never yet met a Christian whose 
heart was thoroughly set upon the world to come, 
and, so far as human j t could pronounce, 

et before God, who cared about art at all. 
Tt ve known several very noble Christian 
men who loved itintensely; but in them there 
was always traceable some entanglement of 
the thoughts with the matters of this world, 
causing them to fall into strange distresses and 
doubts, and often leading them into what 
they themselves would confess to be errors in 
understanding or even failures in duty. I do 
not say that these men may not, many of them, 
be in very deed nobler than those whose con- 
duct is more consistent; they may be more 
tender in the tone of all their feelings, and 
farther-sighted in soui, and for that very rea- 
son, ex d to greater trials and fears than 
those whose hardier frame and naturally nar- 
rower vision enable them, with less effort, to 

ive their hands to God and walk with Him. 

ut still the general fact is indeed so, that I 
have never known a man who seemed alto- 
gether right and calm in faith who seriously 
eared about art; and, when casually moved by | 
it, it is quite impossible to say before hand by | 
what class of art this impression will on su 
men be made. Very frequently it is by a 
theatrical commonplace, more frequently still | 
by false sentiment. I believe that the four 
painters who have had, and still have, the 
most influence, such as it is, on the ordinary 
Protestant Christian mind are Carlo Dolee, 
Guercino, Benjamin West, and John Martin. 
Raphael, much as he is talked about, is, f be- 
lieve in very fact, rarely looked at by religious 
people, much less his master or any of the 
truly great religious men of old. But a 
smooth Magdalen of Carlo Dolce, with a tear 
on each cheek, or a Guercino Christ or St. 
John, or a Scripture illustration of West's, or 
a black cloud with a flash of lightning in it of 
Martin’s, rarely fails of being verily, often 
deeply, felt for the time.” 

In the two following paragraphs Mr. Rus- 
kin seems to limit these startling remarks to 
the case of religious paintings, the indifference 
to which he accounts for partly on the ground 
that the great religious painters and the sub- 
jects of their pictures have been Romanist, 
partly on the ground that to strong religious 

ling the highest representation of sacred 





subjects is unsatisfactory, while the lowest 


be invested with reality and raised to 
sublimity by the power of childish faith. 
And he turns the reproach from the art that 
is scorned upon the Protestant Christians 
who scorn it, by telling us “ that we refuse 
to the painters who passed their lives 
in prayer, but are perfectly — be taught 
by those who spent them in uchery.” 
If this is all—if he means only that Pro- 
testants cannot look with unmixed feelings on 





paintings that represent Roman Catholic 
Pbjecte of da disagreeable asso- 


ciations inevitably attach in our minds 
portrait of St. Dominic, or an Assumption 
the Virgin, or the pieture of a fabulous mira, 
cle—and that subjects from the Bible, how. 
ever inferior as works of art, are generally 
more popular, his opinion is nothing new ¢, 
us. e are ready to add the further admis. 
sion that medieval churches and cathedrals 
being distinctly adapted to the forms of Ro. 
man Catholic worship and the peculiarities of 
Roman Catholic belief, it is difficult for Pro. 
testants to rd them as religious buildinos 
with unqualified satisfaction. And we shoujd 
not be scandalized to hear that this dissatis. 
faction was most acute in those Protestants 
whose religious feelings are the strongest, 
We can only hope that some day art wil| 
accommodate itself to truth, In the meantime, 
if Mr. Ruskin has found that the best men 
among Protestants—those, to take his own 
words, who are, humanly speaking, most 
perfect before God—do not, in proportion to 
their taste and cultivation, appreciate the 
pictures of great Roman Catholic masters as 
works of art, and even, so far as is rational 
or possible, as works of devotion, we can 
only say that it is a question of experience, 
and that his experience is diametrically op. 
posed to ours. 

But if it is suggested that there is any 
incompatibility between a religious character 
and a care for art—such a eare as is implied 
in its full enjoyment and perfect cultivation 
—then, we say, it is a grave question for us 
all, and especially for Mr. Ruskin, who him- 
self cares for art so much, and endeavors, 
with so much power and success, to make 
the rest of the world care for it. 

We apprehend that the person on whom 
Mr. Ruskin’s induction is grounded would 


appear, on examination, not only to be re. 


markable for religion, but also to be men of 
a peculiar, though not uncommon tempera- 
ment; and that we should find their inditler- 
enee to poetry and beauty to be more the 
result of their temperament than of their 
religion. There are even certain views of 
Christianity which, if they could be consis- 
tently followed, would render those who 
hold them almost ineapable not only of en- 
joying or taking interest in anything, but 
almost of doing their duty to society. Mr. 
Francis Newman, in his Phases of Faith, 
mentions an Irish clergyman of exemplary 
piety who actually lived on the assumption 
that the world was coming to an end every 
minute, and who was only prevented from 
selling the library which was necessary lo 
his mental health and usefulness by the for- 
tunate recollection that St. Paul himself had 
sent for his books from Troas. Such a man 
would obviously care nothing for art; but he 
would care nothing for literature, science, 
law, civilization, or freedom either. He 
would be altogether out of harmony with the 
world which Providence has given him to 
keep, adorn, and study so long as he is in it, 
to the probable detriment of his own charac- 
ter,—to the certain detriment of the charae- 
ter of his sect, if he should happen to found 
one. Beauty and the sense of beauty ar 
from God; they are placed by Him, for high 
and tender purposes, in the creation and in 
the nature of man. And et, as it acts pow- 


-erfully on the character of men and nations 


either for or evil, will always deserve 
the Sslewtew ot religious men, if they cat 
for their kind, as well asany other educational 
influence. cannot “ ” this world 


any more than he can jump the world to come. 
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But the fact is, that Mr. Ruskin should be 
asked to reconsider his jud t before it is 
made the subject of elaborate argument. 
What can he mean by saying that there are 
some who tm very are nobler, tenderer, 
and further-sighted in soul than those whose 
heart is and se God! Does 
not this show that he has need to settle more 
clearly who is the true Christian before he 
pronounces that the true Christian does not 
care for art? And again, he contradicts him- 
self as to the facts. For in one paragraph 
he tells us that true Christians do not care 
about art, and in the next that they do care 
a great deal about art of a low kind—Carlo 
Dolee with a tear on each cheek, 
and black clouds with a flash of lightning 
by Martin, and coarse Seripture pictures by 

vator. 
at it be said that Protestants, as a class, 
are more indifferent to art than Roman Ca- 
tholies, we may point to Mr. Ruskin himself, 
who is not singular among English Protes- 
tants in his love of the Italian masters, though 
he may be singular in his exquisite knowledge 
of them. That Protestant countries have 
produced fewer great painters than Roman 
Catholic countries is true; but the reason 
seems to be principally that there are diver- 
sities of gifts among nations as among men, 
and that the gifts of taste belong to the 
southern, while the gifts of intellect belong 
most to the northern nations. Milton is a 
conclusive answer to any argument that Ro- 
man Catholics may draw from the possession 
of Michael Angelo. It seems also as if art 
were the gift not only of particular nations, 
but of a Friary age; at least, it has de- 
clned in Roman Catholic countries quite as 
much as in Protestant countries since the 
epoch of the Reformation. If the watchful 
apologists of Roman Catholicism among 
pte or should pounce on Mr. Raskin’s 
admission as an evidence that all Protestant- 
ism is cold and fanatical, and crushes the 
finer and tenderer parts of human nature, 
they must take his observations on them. 
selves into the bargain. ‘ Idolatry,” he 
says, “js no encourager of the fine arts.” 
“Take the vilest doll that is screwed toge- 
ther in a cheap toy-shop; trust it to the 
keeping of a large family of children ; let it 
be beaten about the house by them till it is 
reduced to a shapeless block ; then dress it 
in a satin frock, and declare it to have fallen 
from Heaven, and it will satisfactorily answer 
all Romanist pu ” And, again, in pal- 
liating the old Marioltry of the builders of 
the church at Murano, he speaks with dis- 
gust of the “frightful doll” which now 
stands “in wretchedness of ” and * with 
rouged cheeks and painted ws,” as an 
evidence of the present spiritual condition 
alike of the worshipper and of the priest. 

N we must make the melan- 
choly confession, that those religious distrae- 
tions of Christendom which perplex politics, 
and education, and the whole life of man, 
are not without their effect even upon art. 


It is obvious , and philosophical 








tative state of all kinds of religious art. 


This, our misfortune, must also be our 
excuse, when we are charged with indiffer- 
ence to the beautiful—a charge which 
Mr. Ruskin is inclined to make in some- 
what exaggerated terms—*“ Carmina pro- 
veniunt animo dictata sereno.” ‘There is 
something that weighs heavier on the heart 
of the age than questions of architecture or 
painting, and which must be taken off be- 
fore it will recover the freedom and origin- 
ality in art, and especially in religious art, 
which was by Dante, and by the 
great Gothic architects, and Raphael, and 
Angelico. Mr. Ruskin, as a reformer of art, 
will find in the spiritua! and philosophical 
condition of his time a deeper malady than 
the mere prevalence of a bad style, and a 
stronger reason than any mere want of taste 
or power of expression for our general ten- 
dency to take refuge in the beauties of nature, 
or in the buildings and paintings of the past. 

We have said that Mr. Ruskin is inclined 
to exaggerate the want of a taste for beauty 
in his age. Surely he does so, when he says 
that “the rush of the arrival in the railway 
station is not always nor to all men an equi- 
valent” for the romance of travelling in the 
olden time. He may depend upon it that 
the generation to which he preaches is not 
so stiff-necked as he imagines. We are not 
without a desire for beauty, if any one would 
show us how to attain it. We are fully sen- 
sible, for instance, how bad an effect is pro- 
duced upon us all, and especially on those 
who cannot afford to change the scene, by 
the excessive ugliness of our towns; and a 
man who would practically help us to im- 
prove them would be hailed as a general be- 
nefactor. We most entirely sympathise 
with the wish to introduce some better fea- 
tures into those “miles of house, with the 
proper portion of Dorie portico and windows 
allotted to each inhabitant.” Only the remedy 
must be practical, and, in the case of domes- 
tic architecture, at least, it must not smell too 
strongly of the Lamp of Sacrifice. It may 
be quite true that the style of the Venetian 
palaces may be as convenient as it is beauti- 
ful, and that it may have the further recom- 
mendation (scarcely appreciable by the holder 
of a building lease) of lasting for fifteen cen- 
turies. But what does it eost? The inha- 
bitant of thirty feet of “house” in Tyburnia 
enjoys good-sized rooms, and such light and 
air as London can afford, for a moderate pro- 
portion of his income. Outside, his home 
is No. 20; but he finds comfort, and he may 
find taste and variety, within; and it can 
scarcely be expected that anything less co- 
gent than a Venetian constitution will com- 
pel him to exchange his present interior for 
such a portion as a man of now income 
—to say nothing of the poor—could afford 
of the Stones of Venice. 





APPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS. 
Ix a new series of thirty-four accurately- 
drawn and precisely-colored maps, Messrs, 
Appleton issue one of the neatest companion 
volumes of this class to the library which 
has been published. It is compact in form, 
a small quarto or large royal octavo, not too 
large to be held in the hand, and is admirably 
clear in outline and lettering. The new 
lines of railroad are given; there is a new 
map of the newest territories of the United 


'| States, a comparative scale, measuring each 


country by the length of England, and an 
alphabetical index of the latitudes and longi- 
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tudes of thirty-one thousand places. An 
accurate and comprehensive atlas, which can 
be handled by the fireside, along with book 
or newspaper, is a luxury which isnow within 
the reach of the public. Our classical read- 
ers will understand the style of the work 
when we state that it is on the same plan 
and execution as Dr. Butler's Ancient Atlas, 








BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


We have our annual notice of the approach 
of the holiday season, in the growing bril- 
liance of paper, gold-leaf, and illustration of 
the books on ourtable, Judging by the first 
instalment, the harvest promises to be, not 
merely rich in ornament, but of sterling 
value. 

First, as a stranger, welcome to the well- 
selected presentation of “Scotia’s Bards,” 
marshalled and arrayed, evidently a labor of 
love and patriotism, by the Messrs, Carter, 
of Broadway. Domestic and national feeling, 
with a pervading solemnity, are the charac- 
teristics of this volume, which includes mis- 
cellanies from some sixty or more authors, 
led by Thomson, and ending with the new- 
est Alexander Smith. Blair's “ Grave” and 
Grahain’s “Sabbath” are given entire ;. and 
we come everywhere upon such universally- 
accepted favorites as Logan’s “ Lines to the 
Cuckoo,” Moir’s tender “Casa Wappy,” 
Pring'e’s eloquent “ Bush Boy,” and } 
gomery’s “ Native Land.” Scotland, all the 
world knows, is rich in poets, and can afford 
a dozen volumes in different departments 
choice as this. There was very little danger 
of wandering much out of the way in a se- 
lection. The little collection of nursery 
poems was well thought of for this volume, 
which, altogether, in its typography and 
happy wood-cut illustrations, does credit to 
"the taste and spirit of its projectors. 

Next on the list, and famous for the gene- 
ral acceptance of many of its pages with the 
public, comes a new edition (from Scribner) 
of the poems, “ The Deserted Bride and other 
Productions,” of George P. Morris. In ele- 
gance and richness, it is a companion-volume 
to the choice editions of Bryant and Long- 
fellow, published a year or two since in Phila- 
delphia. The pencil of Weir has been very 
diligently employed in illustrating the Songs 
—the sketches displaying much variety and 
skill in treatment, with a predominance of 
American incident. The Opera of the Maid 
of Saxony, which is added to the Songs and 
Ballads, has several exquisite illustrations by 
Darley, remarkable for taste and feeling. 
General Morris carries a soldier’s eye, for 
order and effect, into the ranks of literature ; 
and we may congratulate him upon the feli- 
citous disposition and equipment of his well- 
drilled intellectual regiment at the present 
review. 

The American Aboriginal P io is a 
quarto volume of illustrations of Indian life, 
from the press of Lapeincat Grambo & Co., 
the designs bei y Lieut. Eastman, and 
the letter-press by his accomplished wife. 
The readers of that lady’s sketches of the 
Dahcohtas will know what to expect in the 
way of story and legend, and sympathetic 
treatment of the fading race. e pencil 
here gives ample opportunity to Oe Bor 
including every variety of manners cus- 
toms in the lodge and on the prairie, at play 
or at war, the games and hunts, and limi 
domesticities of the Indian. The plates of 





: 


this volume constitute one of the most at- 
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tractive features of Mr. Schooleraft’s three 
huge quarto’s, which are accessible to but 
few purchasers. It was well thought of to 
separate them from the more didactic topics 
of those volumes, and bring them within the 
power of all to and te. A 
more national or truly refined holiday publi- 
cation, or one more likely to be of interest 
hereafter, is not likely to be met with for 
many seasons, 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


A tate number of the Heidelberger Jahr- 
He fhe weet 4 interesting article on 
Professor Lincoln’s edition of Horace, from 
the pen of Professor Baehr, of the Heidelbe 
University, a veteran classical scholar, we 
known by his History of Roman Literature 
and other valuable works. The article com- 
mences with an allusion to the cheering fact, 
that the Americans are crores ees pooh 
preciation of the refining influences of classi- 
eal studies. Our scholars are availing them- 
selves (it says) of the fruits of European 
research, and moulding the investigations of 
continental scholars into a form to 
the wants of American students. rnin 
their attention comparatively little to textu 
criticism, they have sought rather a rational 
and consistent interpretation of a classic work 
as a whole, and have endeavored to Jearn the 
spirit of the author, and his relations to his 
age, by connecting the study of his works 
with that of his life and times. The writer 
then passes to notice Professor Lincoln’s 
Horace, and speaks of it in general as follows: 
“ American literature has already furnished 
several editions of Horace, for the use of 
schools and colleges. One of these, which 
has passed dedaah titles editions, and has 
been extensively used in England, has been 
formerly noticed in our Jahrbucher. That 
work, however, is not-to be placed on a level 
with the one now before us, as this has 
assumed a different stand-point, which may be 
considered an indication of progress in this 
department of study. Tho the present 
work is, like the other, intended for schools, 
yet it is marked throughout by a greater 
i lence on the part of the author. 
Though the criticism of the text was less the 
objeet of the editor than the interpretation, 
yet this point has received from him more 
attention than from other American editors. 
The life of Horace, prefixed to the work, is 
highly commended. In particular, Professor 
Baehr compliments the writer on the spirited 
defence of Horace from the charge of cow- 
ardice at the battle of Philippi, and on the 
felicitous manner in which he has exhibited 
the relation of Horace to Maecenas and to 
Augustus. On the whole, he remarks as fol- 
lows: “ An ardent love for the poet, which 
tends to awaken a like feeling on the part of 
ev reader, pervades the whole sketch, 
in length does not exceed the limits 
r in a work of the kind.” 
the notes, the reviewer speaks in the fol- 


pro 


ary geen 
“If we examine the notes, we are still 
to bear in mind the object for which they 


were intended. Though we find here, as in 
the criticism of the text, that the editor has 
founded his work upon a German basis—as 
he fully acknowledges, in mention espe- 
cially of the editions of Orelli and Dillen 

—yet he has gone throughout the whole 

an independence of method, such as we have 
not seen in earlier American works of this 
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cal essay is now before the public in an 
English dress, with proofs direct and collate. 
ral of the author's investigation. Some of 
these ——— pages, of which there are 
fac similes, offer curious aids to our apprecia. 
tion of the realities of the story—as the 
page of the writing lesson of the Dauphin 
corrected by Louis XVI., and the last letter 
of Marie Antoinette—for the book is a par. 
rative, as well of the passing scenes of the 
Revolution, as of the terrible career withiy 
the temple. As a full exhibition of alj the 

ints to be gathered by a zealous inquirer 
in Paris, whose labors have extended over 
many years, and whose researches embrace 
the testimony of survivors implicated in the 
event, this book will retain its place in the 
library as a diligent and curious summary of 
one of the most remarkable specialities of 
history. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 
vols. (Appleton.)—One of the octavo re. 
prints of the poets, of which we gave a pre- 





class. In ing the notes, the il and 
his wants Lam apion A view. To od hin in 
his reading, to guide, where he would be like- 
ly to err, to remove from his path real diffi- 
culties, and thus lead the way to an entire 
——— of the poet, this was the aim 
of editor. Hence he does not explain 
everything, but leaves much to the oral expla- 
nation of the teacher. It will be found, on 
close inspection, that the editor has remained 
faithful to these principles, and the explana- 
tions commend themselves by their com- 
pressed brevity, and nice precision of expres- 
sion. 

In conclusion the reviewer remarks that the 
introduction to the Epodes might have been 
longer with advantage to the book, and cer- 
tain passages in the Satires, which have been 
the subject of recent controversy in Germany, 
might have been more fully discussed. On 
the other hand, he bestows especial com- 
mendation upon the commentary on the Ars | 
Poetica, ~~ even manner in which word 
character tendency of the poem are set! jininary announcement in our last refaced 
pee cael “Giffere “4 thought vo or “He by a spirited Life of the Poet and Z Essay 
onmeg oe a latio rye ata 2 ain ng ; on his Writings, from the pen of the editor 

or ates i in’ on eo heture and of the, series, the Rev. George Gilfillan, 
ow . the E intl = cae dent eit | The Life is one of the most vivid accounts 
rem et on 88 a r net i . _ of Milton to be met with in so brief a space. 
, a coerev A ro — t whee 0 sth , The critic seizes the prominent events, those 
Te ded tite wi Pam t. thi caatnatind rr , which act upon cheracter or genius, and pre- 
a a Th ” oo ot | sents them with a few telling accessories, 
Sree hook j a md ail aaaia It is rather a novelty to get so much fresh- 
on Bee bere re ae | agama bare ness and enthusiasm as Mr. Gilfillan brings 
highly commendatory terms. 5 


| to his work in the editing of the classic 
History of the Navy of the United States | poets; if he sometimes presses his quips and 
ory vy )P ; 
of America, by J. Fenimore Cooper. (Put- | ventions too fur, he as often newly awakens 
nam & Co.)—A compact, well printed edition | the Last tag of his eg to an old a. 
of Cooper's naval history, with additions | This edition contains all the miuor, including 
and revisions, which give it the importance of | the Latin poems, and is, as a marketable 
a new work. To the original two volumes , production, a miracle of substantial work- 
is now added a third (all bound up in the | manship and cheapness. 
present single volume), a continuation of the . . 
history from 1815 to 1853, which has been - “e cas a are ce Mars — 
prepared from the MSS. of Cooper, the ar- Tests ming : Stott ealeeted Bete 
chives of the Department, and consultation ae tte oe Books. B an Natha. 
with officers Fi the navy. This additional niel West, DD. ‘Charles Seribner.)—This 
rou we es the account FP caddy is one of the most important works which 
th Be aalt th " jlorin x Exo Sryamaay of has ever appeared in illustration of the Holy 
Wilk Lupalt?) d q Pp aber pire sane th, Scriptures. It consists of a classification of 
affai 7 ihe seta oo th Pacific , the entire Bible aceording to the subjects 
Gulf Operations of the Tavtetk War. "These tected mie eniae ner nen reer 
, ing on each topic being placed together with- 


portions of the work are clearly and sue- oat reference to their original positi It j 
sj ginal position. it Is 
cinetly stated, and add very materially to the obvious that the value of such a work must 


value of the work as a permanent history, F ~ 
without interfering with its individual cha. | 2eRend in a great medsure on the clraris 
race The gurl battles and movement | fegpect. te prestt volume, wl stud h 
tre not ely to. be rea” uperanded. | WR amination cto 
They are masterpieces of dramatic naval eet be ome eighty-five chapters, and these 
action. A very striking portrait of Cooper again into four thousand ove hundred and 
prefaces the volume, which has, besides, seve- | forty.four sections. -A-full table of contents 
ral familiar portraits of popular naval he- and index enable the reader to refer imme- 
va diately to any of these numerous but neces- 
Louis X VIL—His Life—His Suffering— | sary subdivisions. The texts quoted are 
His Death, by A. De Beanchesne. ‘Trans- | given in full, with the book, ebapter, and 
lated W. Hazlitt. (Harpers.)—When | verse from which they are taken. No text's 
this subject was, some time since, brought | repeated, but the entire contents of the se 
into American importance by the wide-spread | cred volume are given. The facilities af- 
story of Dauphin Williams, the Literary | forded by this arrangement for reference are 
World (No. 316) contained a full notice of | too obvious to need comment. Another 
M. de Beauchesne’s original Paris volumes, | advantage afforded by it is the opportunity 
and when an admirable abridgment of them | of perusing the Bible, according to its sub- 
—preserving all the popular features of the | jects, and in its narrative D, a8 a CON 
story—was publi with the title, “The | nected history, prophecy and fulfilment being 
Bourbon Prince,” we still further displayed | found side by side. Such a perusal is a 
the very touching incidents of the narrative. | gested in the preface, and cannot be other 
The whole of the original, elaborate, histori- | than an instructive and pleasing exercise. 
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The compiler deserves, and will doubtless 


cal oy" be formed from its size. It forms 
a volume of one thousand and twenty-two 
large double column pages. 


Critical, Ilustrative,and Practical, 
aube Daniel, with an Introducto 
Dissertation, by Albert Barnes. (Leavitt 
Allen.)—A new volume of a Commentary, 
the previous portions of which are so widely 
and favorably known, that an accession to 
their number will be received with wide- 
spread favor. 


Gustavus Lindorm ; or,“ Lead us not into 
ion,” by Emilie F. Carlen. With a 
Preface to her American Readers, by the 
Author. From the original Swedish, by 
Elbert Peree. (Charles Scribner.)—We are 
glad to weleome another of Miss Carlen’s 
novels, for they are all possessed of interest, 
and inculeate elevated principle. They have 
also the charm of household, familiar life, 
bearing, like good portraits, evidence in them- 
selves of fidelity to the originals from which 
they are taken. 
he American translations of Miss Car- 
len’s works have reached her in her distant 
home, and evidently in the first impulse of a 
gratified, laudable pride, she has written a 
warm-hearted which forms one of 
the most delightful portions of the work. 
We trust that similar expressions of inter- 
pational courtesy may increase, for they do 
service in cementing the union of the Repub- 
lie of Letters. 


Putnam’s and Harper’s Magazines for the 
month display more than their accustomed 
excellence, The latter is strong in its Ame- 
rican descriptions of the Sugar Culture of 
the South (trom the pen of T. B. Thorpe), 
of the New Orleans Pestilence, with inci- 


dents which rival the stories of De Foe, and | 


a kindred South American topic from the 
journals of Mr. Ewbank. Moreover, Thack- 
eray’s new story of “The Newcomes™ is 
commenced—with a little world of life and 
happy writing—in the number. Putnam has 
some vigorous, straight forward eriticisin on 
Bleak House, more Potiphar Papers on 
Society, picturesque American travel, philo- 
sophy (a review of Sir W. Hamilton), fiction, 
essay, &e, Altogether any intelligent reader 
does himself great injustice who does not 
peevens both these pericdicals, They may 

had, with all their copious stores and abun- 
dant pages, for less than the price of a single 
number of the dry, meagre monthlies wnich 
they have superseded. 


We have received from T. S. Berry & Co. 
a collection of new music, including reprints 
from European composers and origina! Ame- 
nean pieces, published by Oliver Ditson, Bos- 
ton. The “Nouvelle Phire de Perles,” by 
Osborne, and “ Alboni, Second Valse Brii- 
lante,” by Sehuloff, will need no recommend- 
ation to those who have heard their prede- 
cessors. A set of “ Variations for the Piano,” 
by Mozart, contains the best possible practice 
for students not very far advanced; and 
“Lilly Dale, with Variations,” is a pretty 
study for begi There are also several 
brilliant dancing pieces, among which we can 
recommend the Orion, Genesee, Fly Away, 
Coquetterie, Cataline, and Southern Night- 


THE 


ge- | Kelblock, and the Mexican National March, 
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ingale Polkas, the Cottage Hill March and 
Amusement Waltz, New Year’s Eve, by 


by Herz. 

Among the best songs, published by the 
same house, are, “ Flowers of Italy,” a selee- 
tion from celebrated operas, with Italian and 
English words ; “ Those we Love,” and “My 
Father and my Mother,” ballads by Demp- 
ster; “* Melodies of Home,” and “ When shall 
we Two meet again,” a vocal duet, by Ste- 
phen Glover; * The Faded Flower,” * I have | 
no Joy but in Thy Smile,” “Til Think of | 
Thee at Early Morn,” and “The Power of | 
Music.” “A Rural Cot at Eve I pass,” is an 
adaptation of new words to Kiicken’s beau- | 
tiful melody, usually known as “ We met by | 
chance ;” the present arrangement appearing | 
to us much preferable to the old one. 


Campbell's Specimens of the British Poets. | 
—It has been a matter of surprise that this | 
excellent work has never yet been repub- | 
lished in this country. True it is, that upon | 
its appearance in England, nearly thirty-five 
years ago, Messrs. Wells & Lilly, of Boston, 
| were induced to print, in a very small vo- | 
| lume, the “Essay on English Poetry” pre- 
| fixed to the work, but there they stopped | 
| They seemed to have thought, with a certain | 
| satirical countryman of theirs, that the pub- | 
| lic at large deemed “ that the inventor of the | 
| wheelbarrow had done more service to man- | 
| kind than the writer of the iad and Odys- 

sey.” We now have the whole collection, | 
however, at last, through the enterprise of | 
Mr. H. C. Baird, of Philadelphia, in a good | 
form and most distinct type, and, what is of | 
no small importance to the preserver of books | 
for use, upon good paper. It is well known | 
that to Campbell this production was a labor | 
of love, and he viewed it with the same re- | 
joicing that a farmer sees the prospect of a | 
full harvest; and that he took uncommon | 











pains to make his book at once entertaining | 
and fraught with information. No man had 
more resources than he had upon the subject | 
of English poetry, especially within the com- 
pass of his peculiar poetic habit; and his. 
| taste and industry have made the narrative 
, and biographica) bi of his task as accurate | 
as the critical and i 
/nal and amusing. His plan was to select all 
| the genuine English poetry that could be 
condensed within reasonable compass, with 
literary and biographical dissertations pre- 
fixed to each of the poets. He admitted no 
specimen that was not of already acknow- 
ledged excellence, or of such excellence as, 
if hitherto unnoticed, he felt able to point 
out and vindicate. There was then much 
| charming poetry in our language, which no 
| collector but Campbell had had the taste to 
insert in any compilation, and much also 
which was unknown to mere tasteful read- 
ers, or known and admired among a few 
only, and as yet not rescued from neglect by 
any popular notice—admired passages kept 
for insulated attachment, but which deserved 
to be brought before the world for general 
admiration. How well, and with what cha- 
racteristic enthusiasm he performed all he 
attempted, the work itself may best tell. 





llustrative parts are origi- | 








DR. HOLMES’ LECTURE ON WORDSWORTH. 
Ir was a very clever, sparkling lecture with 
which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes opened 
his course on the Poets of the 19th Century, 
at the Hope Chapel, on Friday of last week 





| unfettered life. 





—the particular victim of the evening being 


William Wordsworth. It is something of a 
test of liveliness to be entertaining for an 
hour on so serious a theme. We will not 
say that Dr. Holmes accomplished the feat ; 
but, dismounting for the nonce from his Pe- 
gasus, he exhibited an extraordinary amount 
of ground and lofty tumbling. The doctor's 
fireworks are, some of them, chasers, wind- 
ing their perilous course to the danger of the 
groundlings ; others are as undoubtedly rock- 
ets, ascending to a considerable height in a 
blazing whiz, and exploding at that altitude 
in a shower of very pretty golden fire. With 
his neat fancies and artificial sublimities, Dr. 
Holmes is, ona topic of common life and man- 
ners, the most agreeable of lecturers. We 
hardly thought it possible that any one could 
be weary of his ingenious and animated dic. 
tion under any circumstances ; but it is a fact, 
which we put upon record for scientific analy- 
sis, that in our immediate neighborhood, on 
that Wordsworth evening, no less than five 
persons, of either sex, dropped off from som- 
nolency into a condition verging very decided- 
ly upon coma. The only explanation we can 
offer for this extraordinary occurrence is, 
that Wordsworth, not being a wit himself, 
unlike Falstaff, is not a good cause for wit 
in other men. How coldly upon the audi- 
ence fell the galvanized, resurrectionized, 
critical pleasantry of Jeffrey from the early 
purt of the century! The public has no 
longer that kind of partisan interest for or 
against Wordsworth to induce them to relish 
the exploded jests at his simplicity. They 
are xs melancholy as Peter Pindar is now. 
Any one who cares, at this day, for Words- 
worth at all, cares for his good qualities ; and 


| these the lecturer, looking at the thing in no 


higher light than as a point of artistic effect, 
erred in treating so carelessly or keeping al- 
together out of sight. Wedo not remember 
hearing anything of the severe classical 


| grandeur of Dion or the Laodamia; not a 
_ word of the dramatic force of the song at the 


Feast of Brougham Castle, which may fairly 
challenge any equal number of lines out of 


| Sir Walter Scott (whose Young Lochinvar 


was made the subject of an unfavorable com- 
parison for Peter Bell’s donkey); and no- 


| thing of the general posiiion of Wordsworth 
| 28 a great moral poet—worth a hundred 


Youngs and Thomsons; or as the poet of 
personal freedom, an independent, religious, 
Wordsworth’s love of na- 
ture was displayed at the expense of his 
religion; and for the rest we had his pueri- 
lity, his prolixity, his want of picturesque 
and statuesque form (a novel and most un- 
tenable objection), dwelt upon with most 
captious ingenuity, 

Dr. Holmes is too acute a man to fall into 
mere blunders (though several of his pas- 
sages for censure were very unfortunately 
selected); he is nice in his expressions and 
distinctions, but his lecture, as a whole, ap- 
pears to us an entire misconception, so far as 
it was calculated to set a great poetin a pro- 
per light before a mixed audience. It was 
not that anything false was said, but that 
so much that is true was omitted Thus 
the poet’s philosophical coldness was dwelt 
upon, in the tear-compelling quality, while 
the corresponding grandeur of the moun- 
tain elevation was unnoticed. But we are 
reluctant to recall the partieular line of re- 
mark. Dr. Holmes will have better oppor- 
tunities of displaying his peculiar vein. We 
anticipate a rich treat from him when he gets 
alongside of the young ladiesin parlors who 
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once sighed their souls away in eestacies 

over the now almost forgotten Lalla Rookh 

enchantments of Tom Moore. The fire- 

works will be in keeping with those filagree 

palaces, but they stand rebuked before the 
t cathedral of Wordsworth. 

The lecture had many clever points, the 
happiest of which was a description of the 
birds and plants of America, in a concluding 
“copy of verses,” which were admirably 
delivered, and the applause consequent upon 
which suddenly brought to life those unac- 
countable people who so far forgot them- 
selves as to slumber under the pulpit of Dr. 
Holmes. 





A EEO eT ry Serocrn FOR NEW 
In view of the fact that there exists among 
us no national institutions, such as have long 
been established in the principal cities of 
other civilized lands, for the permanent de- 
posit and conservation of works of Art, 
Antiquity and Natural History—the under- 
signed ask leave to call the attention of their 
fellow-citizens to the opportunity now af- 
forded to secure for this metropolis, as a 
nucleus or basis for 2 Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, a collection of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties of great rarity, unrivalled completeness | 
and permanent value, 

. The articles of which it is composed were 
gradually obtained during a residence of 
twenty years in Egypt, by the proprietor, Dr. 
Henry Abbott. 

According to the testimony of eminent 
Archeologists, some of the objects thus 
brought together are unique as specimens, 
and all of them being well authenticated as 
illustrations of Historical, Bibiical and Ethno- 
logieal science, their value can scarcely be 
overrated. 

The difficulty of obtaining complete cabi- | 
nets in antiquarian researches is universally | 
acknowledged ; and it is confidently believed, 
that, with the exception of the best public 
European museums, no institution contains 
so satisfactory a collection of Egyptian 
relics, including adequate memorials of that 
people’s domestic and religious history, and 
their knowledge of arts and mechanics, as 
the one now being exhibited to the New 
York publie, at the Stuyvesant Institute. 

For several of the specimens large prices 
have been offered, but the proprietor has 
wisely declined breaking the unity of the 
entire series; and as it is not expected that 
any individual will purchase the whole, we 
earnestly desire to retain it as a public benefit. 

The study of Art, History, and Science, 
daily advances in this country; and with the 

poping prosperity of New York, it is highly 

esirable in a national point of view, and im- 
portant as an element of high cultivation, 
that the liberal means which the princes and 
merchants of Europe, in times past, so nobly 
provided for the promotion of letters and the 
arts, should now be furnished by the citizens 
of New York, as sources of future glory, and 
monuments of enlightened patriotism. 

We believe that the time has now arrived 
when an appeal to the public spirit of our 
wealthy and successful citizens, in behalf of 
an institution to preserve trophies of art, 
specimens of natural history, antiquities and 
ail objects adapted to a National Museum, 
would meet with a hearty response. It is 
believed that if such an institution was 
sustained and enriched, it would prove a 





| 








permanent attraction to visitors, a great and 
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much needed resource to scholars, and a 
worthy evidence of Metropolitan intelligence 
such as would add grace and signi to 
our material prosperity. It is also believed 
that if such an institution existed, numerous 
legacies would accrue, and that our travellers, 
from time to time, would add to its treasures. 
For the nucleus of such a museum, Dr. 

Abbott’s Collection of Egyptian Antiquities 
is the most important and available that is 
likely to offer, and this consideration appears 
to the undersigned an additional motive for 
securing it for our city. 

Horatio Allen, C. R. n, 
Joseph W. Also Warren Delano, 

W. H. As’ inwall, Chas. P. Daly, 
Thomas Boyd, John A, Dix, 
J. Boorham, N. Doubleday, 

B. J. Blankman, T. D. Doubleday, 
Luther Bradish, Manual B. Fiel 
James Brown, D. Dudley Field, 
Stewart Brown, J. W. Francis, 
J. M. Brown, Moses H. Grinnell, 

E. H. Cressey, Rufus W. Griswold, 
J. G. Cogswell, Francis L, Hawks, 
John Campbell, F. W. Holland, 

E. H. Chapin, C, W. Hackley, 

reo, B, Cheever, DeLancy Kane, 

M. M. Champlin, William Kent, 
Howard Crosby, Chas. King, 

G. W. Curtis, R. 8. Kissam, 

V. W. Williams, A. Vanderheuvel, 
J. Linsley, Valentine Mott, 

Robt. B. Minturn, W. C. Prime, 

James Renwick, Henry R. Remsen, 

J. A. Speneer, Sid’y A. Sebeffelin, 

Jas. R. Spalding, John Stevens, 

J. Seymour, H, Thorn, 

F. C. Tueker, H. T, Tuckerman, 

Jo. M. Wainwright, Jacob A. Westervelt, 





MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Monthly Meeting of Thusday Evening, Oct. 6, 1853. 
Tue first monthly meeting of this Society 
since the summer recess was held on the 
evening of Thursday, Oct. 6th, the President, 
Gen. J. Spear Smrrn, oceupying the chair. 

After the reading, by the tary, of his 
record of the proceedings at the last meet- 


‘ing, the assistant Librarian presented the 


following list of additions to the Society’s 
collection, by donation and purchase, made 
since the last report: 

Smithsonian contributions to Knowledge, 
vol 5—presented by Smithsonian Institute. 

Famine in Ireland in 1846-47; presented 
by W. G. Thomas. 

Report of the New Bedford Library ; pre- 
sented by Librarian. 

Remarks on Letters from Washington to 
Jos. Reed, by Jared Sparks; presented by 
Jared Sparks. 

Third vol. of Marine Historical Society 
Collections; presented by Marine Historical 
Society. 

Forty-eight volumes of Congressional 
Documents; presented by Department of 
State. : 

Owen's Survey of Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, 2 vois.; presented by Depart- 
ment of State. 

Stevens’ Historical Index, vols. 8, 9, 10, 
and 11; presented by George Peabody, of 
London. 

Oration of Timothy se ai before the 
Municipal Authorities of Boston, pamphlet ; 
presented by J. S. Loring. 

Grinnel Lond, with Sn lement, 2 pam- 
phlets ; presented by ear Yorn 

Stricker’s Life of Cicero; presented by 
James Lucas, 
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Report. of Col. Graham on Mexia 
pemeneays presented by Hon. Thomas G. 

Report of Mr. Bartlett on Mexican Boyp. 
dary presented by Hon. Thomas G. Prat, 

ournals of Ist and 2d Congress, Sept, 5 
"74, and |May 10, 75; presented by Charles 
F, Mayer. 

Austria and its Polity: An Address 
Robert Dodge ; presented by Robt. Dod 
Address before the Central High 
Baltimore, August 1, 1853, by B. 

presented by B. Mayer. 
by’s America; presented by E. N, 
Leslie, of New York. 
To the Cabinet, &c. 

Several petrifactions found embodied jn g 
rock on the shores of Lake Skeneateles, 
Onondaiga county, New York; presented by 
E. Norman Leslie, of Onondaiga county, 
New York. ; 

Portrait of Gen. M. Gist, copied by J. K. 
Harley; presented by Gen. J. S. Smith and 
Dr. P. Cockey. 


by 
ge. 

School, 
Mayer; 


Purchases. 

Works of Benjamin Franklin, by Jared 
Sparks, 10 volumes. 

Portrait of Gen. Wm. Smallwood, copied 
by J. K. Harley. 

Writings of George Washington, by Jared 
Sparks, 12 volumes. 

Mr. Brantz Mayer stated to the Society, 
in reference to the narration he proposed 
writing, descriptive of the defence of Balti- 
more in 1814, and the battle of North Point, 
that he had been favored with an extremely 
interesting and minute account of the action 
which resulted in the repulse of the British 
boats and barges by the battery under the 
command of Capt. John A. Webster, now in 
the revenue service of the United States — 
the defeat of which force prevented the land- 
ing of a large body of British troops, which 
had been directed to get in the rear of Fort 
McHenry, and then to advance on the city. 
He had also received a promise from Col. 
Kearney, of Washington, to furnish him with 
an account of the movements of the troops 
and a topographical sketch of the field of 
action. 

Mr. Streeter stated that he was happy to 
be able to add a valuable document to those 
already alluded to, through the courtesy of 
Hugh Jenkins, Esq., in whose name he pre- 
sented to the Society the Order Book of 
Gen. John Stricker, commander of the 3d 
Brigade of Maryland Militia, during the de- 
fence of Baltimore, and in the battle of North 
Point. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the 
thanks of the Society be tendered to Mr. 
Jenkins, for his well-timed and most accep- 
table donation. : 

Mr. Streeter also presented a communica- 
tion from Samuel K. George, Esq., covering 
an original letter written by Benedict Ar- 
nold, in April, 1768, and another written by 
Aaron Burr, in Deeember, 1793 ; which had 
been in possession of President Edwards, 
but had been presented his son to 
Charles S. Gilmor, Esq. ; and were now, by 
his desire, offered for the acceptance of the 
Society. 

The somewhat spicy letter of Arnold, 
which is directed to Mr. John Remson, with 
whom, it appears, he was at issue on some 
business matters, reads as follows: 

“New Haven, 2st April, 1768. 

“ Sir: Your very Extraordinary Letter of 

the 12th Inst. by Capt. Bradley came ‘0 








u that it is with the 
as ia all the unjust 
ons your Malice can in- 

to the Fortune’s 

tied Petre tase 

my wv tness airness, in re- 

= will never Suffer the 

of you or any other Blockhead to 

give me any uneasiness, and it is with equal 

indifference I observe eed Threats in rd 

to the Contract which will Rather Induce 

me to come to New York than otherwise, as 

[ should take a pleasure of Convincing the 

World that your unjust aspersions are 
equally False and ungrateful 

“[ have now Drew on you in Favour of 
Capt. James Bradley for the Ballanee of 
your Acct. exclusive sheets &c. £13-11-11 
& have Included the Interest which ought 
in justice to be pais as well as the Princi- 

|, bat as the Law will not give it me, I 
Font imagine you have Sufficient Honour or 
gratitude to pay It altho I paid the Mony for 

ou three Years since. 

“You must Act your Pleasure, I have also 
given Capt, Bradley an Order On you for 
the Sheets, &c, the Piggs I paid Chapel for 
which I shall look to him again. I have 
given Capt. Bradley Orders and a Power of 
Attorney to Arrest you Unless you pay him, 
as | have so many other Losses to Count up I 
dont intend to add yours to the rest. Those 
Gentlemen who were Arbitrators on the 
Fortune’s Cargo were so honest as to Deter- 
mine that you should have Nothing, if the 
Bills were not Accepted, which was the Case 
with every one for both Cargoes—which I 
hope will prevent any more of your Imperti- 
nency reaching the of 

“ Yours, &c. 

“Mr. John Remson.” 


The letter of Mr. Burr was brief, and 
without special interest. 

After the reading of Arnold’s letter, Mr. 
Mayer invited the attention of the members 
present to a fine full length portrait of one 
of the former Proprietaries of Maryland, 
which had very recently been suspended in 
the Society’s room ; and read the following 
note from the donor : 

“ PHILDAELPAIA, Oct. 3d, 1853. 

“To the Historical Society of Maryland : 
The undersigned will be highly honored by 
the Society’s acceptance of a full length 
portrait of Lord Baltimore, copied from the 
original, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

“With profound respect, their obedient 
Servant, Tuomas Sutty.” 


_ Mr. Mayer remarked that it seemed not 
Improper to give a brief statement of the 
circumstances which had made the Society 
the possessors of a donation so valuable, in 
an historic point of view, and so admirable, 
as a specimen of the iter’s art. It was 
well known that Mr, Sully, during the past 
winter, had been a resident of Baltimore ; 
during whieh time he had, by his successful 


u , 
and False As} 
vent, —— 


B. ARNOLD. 


professional labors, won | respect as 

an accomplished artist, the high 

of those who had enjoyed his society. 
Desirous of 


l in an appropriate 
way his sense of the kindness and hospitality 
with which he had been received in Balti- 
vish Yb pa Sully stated to ot ree his 

is nt a picture to be prese to 
the Historical Society, among the members 
of which were many of his intimate 
friends; and requested some suggestion as 
to a suitable subject, Mr. Mayer named 
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to Mr. Sully a portrait of one of the Lords 
Baltimore, that would probably be acces- 
sible to him, and expressed the hope that it 
would be agreeable to him to copy the head 
of that portrait, which, he had reason to 
think, would be particularly acceptable to 
the Society. Mr. Sully acted upon this 
suggestion ; but, instead of confining him- 
self to a delineation of the head, made a fine 
full length copy of the picture, in which he 
succeeded in transferring to his canvass, 
with admirable fidelity and spirit, the per- 
sonal characteristics of the early Proprietary 
and the peculiar style of the distinguished 
artist, to whom the original is attributed. 

Mr. Meyer further remarked, that some 
question had arisen as to which of the Lords 
Baltimore the picture was intended to repre- 
sent. The impression had fora long time 
existed, that the original was a portrait of 
Cicilius, the second Lord Baltimore, and was 
ee by Vandyck; but the costume and 

elails of the picture proved that neither of 
these opinions could be correct. The dress, 
instead of being that peculiar to the reigns of 
the first and second Charles, was that which 
came into fashion about the times of Queen 
Anne and George I. The figure, also, is 
quite youthful; and the only proprietary of 
that time who answers to the age, or could 
have been painted by Kneller (who died in 
1723), is Charles, the fifth Lord, whom, it 
is presumed, the picture is intended to repre- 
sent. 

The dimensions of the picture are about 
eight by five feet. It represents the Pro- 
prietary in the rich costume of the period, of 
a commanding presence, and pointing, with 
a graceful gesture, towards his trans-atlantic 
territory. The figure of an Indian female, 
dimly seen in the back ground, with a trail- 
ing banner, the proprietary coat of arms, a 
rude shield, bow, arrows, and appropriate 
accompaniments, serve to fill the canvass, 
which, with the fine coloring and artistic exe- 
cution of the principal figure, fix the attention, 
and gratify the taste of the beholder. 

The picture is intended to grace the 
meeting room of the Society, where the 
members are gradually forming a collection 
of portraits of the worthies of Maryland, of 
both the earlier and the latter time; but 
during the Exhibition in the Society’s Gal- 
lery, soon to be opened, it will be added to 
that collection, for the inspection of visitors. 

In addition to the portrait of Lord Balti- 
more, the Society have to congratulate 
themselves on having recently obtained por- 
traits of Gens. Mordecai Gist and William 
Smallwood, of revolutionary memory; the 
former presented by the joint liberality of 
Gen. Smith and Dr. Cockey, and the latter 
copied at the Society’s expense, and both for 
the first time suspended on our walls. 

After Mr. Mayer had concluded his re- 
marks, the Society, by a unanimous vote, 
directed the Corresponding Secretary to 
communicate to Mr. Sully its sense of his 
courtesy and liberality, and its grateful ac- 
ceptance of a donation, at once a memorial 
of the colonial days of Maryland, and a 
gratifying evidence of the donor’s high pro- 
fessional skill. 

The Society then proceeded to elect, as 
Honorary Members, Gen. J. N. Almonte, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from Mexico to the United States, 
and. Thomas Sully, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

The following gentlemen were proposed 
as candidates for Active Membership: Hugh 


Jenkins, Wm. H. Young, Francis B. Mayer, 
Dr. Robert Fulton, J. S. Shipley, David 
Cushing, Charles H. Dupuy, J. Deane Smith, 
and George C. Irwin. 

The Library Committee invited the atten- 
tion of the members to a very rare and in- 
teresting work on America, in the list of 
donations, of the date of 1671, by Ogilby, 
presented by Mr. Leslie, of New York, for 
which, on motion, a vote of thanks was 
passed. 

Mr. Streeter stated that he had been ap- 
prised by George L. L. Davis, Esq., of his 
intention to prepare a paper, to be read be- 
fore the Society, on the early settlements on 
the Patuxent; but illness had prevented 
his completing it in season to be brought be- 
fore the present meeting. It would proba- 
bly be prepared in time for the next monthly 
meeting. 

The Committee appointed to wait on the 
Rev. Dr. Burnap, reported that he would be 
ready to deliver the Annual Address early in 
November, and that his topic would be 
“The Origin and Causes of Democracy in 
America.” Mr. Pratt, Dr. Steiner, and Mr. 
Moale, were appointed a committee to make 
arrangements for the delivery of the Ad- 
dress, 

A committee was also appointed to make 
preparations for resuming the Society's 
soirees, to commence on the third Thursday 
in November, and to continue monthly there- 
after, during the winter season. 

A statement was made on behalf of the 
Committee on the Gallery, that the copy of 
Paul Veronese’s great picture, “'The Mar- 
riage at Cana,” in the gallery of the Louvre, 
made by the distinguished American artist, 
Mr. Powell, for the Socicty, had arrived at 
New York; and that copies of the “ Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter, the Dominican,” by Ti- 
tian, in Venice, and the “Communion of St. 
Jerome,” by Domenichino, in the Vatican, 
made by Signor Bartolemeo, an Italian artist 
of high reputation, for the Society, were also 
completed, and on their way to this country. 
Preparations have been commenced for an 
exhibition of Paintings in the gallery con- 
nected with the Society’s rooms, which will 
be probably ready for the admission of 
visiters early in November. The Society 
then adjourned. 

S. F. Srreerer Secy. 
THE LATE ANDREWS NORTON. 

| Mr. Norton was one of the ripest scholars 
and most learned theologians in this country. 
His controversial writings show great in- 
tellectual ability, combined with the most 
laborious research. In the ranks of the 
champions of Unitarian theology, Prof. Nor- 
ton will always retain a very prominent posi- 
tion, on account of his vast argumentative 
abilities and his rare scholarship. He wrote 
for the educated and the cultivated, and com- 
manded, to an eminent degree, the respect 
of his theologieal opponents, who acknow- 
ledged his depth and great learning. The 
cong onge of his pen are not numerous, 

ut they all bear marks of immense study 
and the most thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. Norton was born at Hingham in 1786. 
He entered Harvard College in 1800, and 
graduated in 1804, when only 18 years of 
age. He studied divinity, but was never 
settled. He was for a time tutor at Bow- 
doin College. He afterwards held the same 
office at Cambridge, and also filled the sta- 





tion of librarian. In 1819, he was elected 
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Dexter Professor of Sacred Literature in 
Harvard University, and continued in office 
till 1830, when he resigned his Professorship. 
He has since resided at Cambridge as a 
private gentleman. His opulence enabled 
him to devote his time to intellectual pur- 
suits, and his magnificent residence has been 
for years the resort of a large circle of dis- 
tinguished scholars and literary men, who 
were attracted thither by the fame of the 
learned Professor. 

In 1833, Mr. Norton published his “ State- 
ment of Reasons for not Believing the Doc- 
trines of the Trinitarians.” This work was 
followed, in 1837, by an octavo volume on 
“The Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels.” In 1839, he published his famous 
treatise on “ The Latest Form of Infidelity,” 
which was replied to by a champion of 
Transcendentalism, to which Mr. Norton 
replied in a work of great power. 

Mr. Norton had quite a reputation as a 
poet. His poetical writings are not nume- 
rous, but they all rank very high. He has 
written some of the best hymns in the En- 
glish language. What schoolboy is not 
familiar with his lines upon “A Summer | 
Shower,” beginning with 


his residence in Algeria: “ Horace Vernet was 
out shooting, and called his dog to fetch a 
partridge which he had just shot. Immediately, 
not his own dog, but a magnificent animal laid 
the game at his feet. Ours an admired 
the animal, exclaiming, ‘What a head! what 
legs! what muscles of steel! what would I 
give if it were mine l’—* Happy to offer it to 
yen sir,’ said the owner of rt a humble 
air-dresser of Algiers, ‘take it; c'est un chien 
qui rapporte admirablement.’—‘ But what re- 
turn can I make to you!’ said M. Vernet, 
‘The pleasure of obliging you is sufficient, 
sir,” and M. Vernet kept the dog. A short 
time after, the hair-dresser received from the 
artist a beautiful painting, representing a land- 
scape with his dog and four puppies, to which 
she had recently given birth, with his name 
signed to authenticate it. Such a crowd of 
customers has sinee visited the hair-dresser's 
shop that he has been compelled to employ 
two extra assistants. He may well say that, 
cest un chien qui rapporte admirablement.” 


— A good story from a foreign journal. 


The Correctional Tribunal of Paris was occu- 
ied on Saturday with the trial of a man named 
ger, for swindling. It appeared from the 

evidence that the prisoner at the bar, who 
seemed to be about 36 years of age, and was 
s SN ge ‘ | dressed in a kind of foreign surtout, covered 
The rain is o'er. How dense and bright | with enbroidery and brandeburgs, had been 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie! arrested at Strasburg, on November 7, from 
Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, , | having set the whole place in commotion by 
Contrasting with the deep blue sky. the strangeness of his attire, being in fact dress- 

In closing this brief and very imperfeet | ¢4 somewhat after the fashion of the knave of 
sketch of the life and character of Mr. Nor- | Pades. Hie Aooereh ee pot Oy that 
ton, we copy the following hymn from his obliged " fy feo bie ootetty, heowine bees 
ate _ It breathes the trac spirit of trust and part in the late insurrection. This account 
a pyaercnmmniacaner eT not being confirmed by any document in his 
Nene per and it having been ascertained that 
e had come from Paris, an account of the ar- 

| rest was sent to the police of the capital, which 
led to a discovery of who he really was. 

| Eventually an order was sent to Strasburg to 
| have him transferred to Paris to take his trial 
for swindling. The principal witness on Sa- 
turday against him was a woman named Re- 
pert, the proprietor of a house of ill fame, who 

| deposed that, in the beginning of October last, 
| the prisoner came to her house, and after pass- 
_ing the night there informed her that his name 
| was Kisswalupy, and that he was an exceed- 
ingly rich Hungarian political refugee, but for 
_ the moment unprovided with funds. He showed 
| her three bills of exchange for 18,000 florins 
each, but which, he said, would not fall due 
for six weeks; he pretended to be acquainted 
s, and to be 





“My God, I thank thee! may no thought 
Ere deem thy chastisements severe ; 

But may this heart, by sorrow taught, 
Calm each wild wish, each idle fear. 


Thy mercy bids all wature bloom : 
e sun shines bright, and man is gay ; 
Thine equal mercy spreads the gloom 
That darkens o'er his little day. 


Full many a throb of grief and pain 
Thy frail and erring child must know ; 
But not one prayer is breathed in vain, 
Nor does one tear unheeded flow. 
Thy various messengers employ ; 
hy purposes of love fulfil; 
And mid the wreck of human joy, 
May kneeling faith adore thy will!” 


—Boston Tranpeript, with a number of high persona 


| intimate with the prince president. Witness 
| was dazzled with all his brilliant representa- 


————— 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 
— Without inclining either way, with a | ons, and agreed to advanee him whatever 
partisan bias, we may, in the spirit of profes- | a he might Se ede ae Senet - ner 
sional sympathy, make a mark against the | living for ~ ways ry f the ned oe p pewter: y 
name of Erastus Brooks, Esq., candidate for | tant on Sp sel sy Roan: loca ith w hick 
State Senator in the Sixth District, inclu- | > ccided partiality for chamapagne, with whre 
: 2. | he often eondescended to treat the women of 
ding several of the upper wards of the city. | the establishment. Having oceasion for clothes, 
Pee reggae aa of joey ye eH a ae Cpe gba pei . order ze: a Be 
press; and whoever has observ 1S | from a tailor whom she knew, and for whic 
poet oh will acknowledge his personal worth, she paid several hundred franes. One day he 
liberal information, and fidelity of character | declared that he was going to dine with the 
and conduct, under all circumstances. Vee president, an invitation to that effect 
He is a politician who will act as wisely | having been sent him by Baron de Berkem, 
and prudently for the publie interests as for one of the prince’s aides-de-camp, and a parti- 
his own, and these are not the times when | cular friend, he affirmed, of his own. _He bor- 
this high qualification ote overlooked. ein aa xs eran ma sing feat 
We are, furthermore, justified in a mention | ”. a egal ? ; 
of Me. Brooks, who is a scholar of liberal pinesnvef gold is. i nsithys at. phleh. Saheb 
aah i Seeretieaaiel and a staunch friend i the prisoner informed her that he was 


about to presen to Switzerland on a private 
— The Akhbar, under the title of Un chien | mission of importance, and he borrowed from 
i rapporte, relates the following of M. Horace 


her 200 franes for the journey. He asked 
ernet, who, as is well known, has taken up| witness to accompany him to the terminus of 








the Strasbourg Railway, and got her ¢ 
fifty-one francs for his ters The there aie] 
together, and witness paid the bill, amountiy 
to twelve franes, and at the earnest request a 
the prisoner, lent him aring set with diamonds 
and turquoises, which, he declared, was to 
serve as a model for a set of ornaments, which 
he was to bring back with him asa present to 
her. Shortly after she heard of his arrest ¢ 
Strasburg, and found that she had lost in 4}j 
pag prisoner about 2,200 francs. Sever) 

er witnesses were heard, whose testimony 
confirmed that of the woman Repert, The 
prisoner, when called on for his defence, main. 
tained that he was a naturalised Hungarian 
although born in Wurtemberg, and that his 
father had been a nobleman of this latter coun. 
try, and was killed at the battle of Ermein. 
stadt. He declared that he owed to the wo. 
man Repert not more than 1,000f., for which 
sum he had passed her his note of hand. This 
assertion was denied by the woman Repert 
who declared that when he had offered her an 
acknowledgment for the money which he owed 
her, she had refused to take it, so great was 
her confidence in him. The court, considering 
the charge of swindling to be fully proved, 
condemned Jeger to three years’ imprison- 
ment.” 


— The London Weekly News gives the 
following as an “Important Literary Ap- 
nouncement” :— 


“Day by day, good books get cheaper and 
cheaper. ‘The orthodox three volume novel 
has held out stoutly, but gives in at last. The 
stream which runs to supply the wants of the 
million, was leaving it high and dry upon the 
shelves, and it sinks iis seruples to save its 
existence. One bold stroke of an enterprising 
publisher suffices to eut down the £1 11. 60. 
to proportions commensurate with the general 
ideas of the day ; and to proper relations with 
competitors in other grades, It may stil! be 
wise to ask an extravagant price for rubbisi 
which sells only in the smalle-t quantities, but 
we look upon Mr. Bentley’s announcement, 
made during this week, as abolishing for ever 
the restrictions which have kept the best works 
of fiction for some considerable period out of 
the hands of the bulk of readers. With a 
courage worthy of his reputation, Mr. Bentley 
has resolved that for the future, the price of 
all new and original novels and romances pub- 
lished by him shall be two thirds less than the 
amount charged at present for these works 
Thus, new novels in three volumes will be 
published at 10s. 6d, instead of £1 11s. 6d, as 
at present; new novels in two volumes at 7s, 
instead of £1 1s.; and new novels in one 
volume at 3s. 6d, instead of 10s. 6d. The 
new novels will continue to be printed in the 
same neat style. A feature, without which 
we should not have regarded the alteration 4s 
a boon, is—that, while the public will derive 
an advantage, the profit to the retail booksellers 
will remain as it is at present,—Mr. Bentley 
looking to such an increase of the sale of the 
works as will repay him for the enterprise. 
Connected as he is with most of the best writers 
of the day who have rendered this department 
of literature so attractive, he hopes—to use his 
own words—to “ enliven many a fireside during 
the approaching winter with works of the ablest 
writers whose productions will now, by this 
important measure, be brought within reach 
of the great body of readers. potl 

“New works are preparing for publication 
by Wilkie Collins: the author of ‘ Charles Del- 
mer ;’ ‘Christie Johnstone ; Miss Sinclair ; Miss 
Kavanagh; Robert. Bell, author of ‘Ladder o 
Gold; the author of ‘The Heiress of Somer- 
ton? ‘Margaret, or Prejudice at Home;’ the 
author of ‘ Walter Evelyn, or the Long Minc- 
rity ” Miss Fenimore Cooper (daughter of the 
celebrated novelist); Hon. Frederick Walpo!* 
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. Shirley Brooks, author of ‘ Aspen 
pene pared gna hie author of ‘ Maud, 
p= ne Tete adence to see an exam- 
ple so spirited and encouraging, followed by 
other of our publishing princes. 

Mr. Bentley has, no doubt, yielded in this 
movement to the public sentiment, in favor 
of “cheap books,” which has been so keenly 
stimulated, during the last re by the active 
en and energy of Clarke, Beeton 
& Co., Vizzetelly, Routledge, Bosworth, and 
others, in flooding the market with hand- 
some editions of popular works, at the low- 
est prices. 


— Mr. Scoville, the unique and ready- 
handed editor of the New York Pick gives 
the public something new, according to the 
following programme :— 

“People hold a variety of opinions in regard 
to the Editor of this paper, but all agree that 
we can do a considerable amount of work with 
our pen—such as it is. Our own opinion, de- 
rived from actual experience, is, that we write 
best when we have mos: to write. If our pen 
gets dry, it takes some time to soften it. Once 
a week is not often enough. There is fun in 
the world for every-day use and life, and— 
start not gentle reader—we are going to start 
a daily paper, to be published and printed at 
No. 26 Ann street. It will be called the 
‘Dany Caarrvant, and the first number will 
be issued on Monday, October 8i1st, 1853. 
Price three cents, or $6 per annum. It will 
contain a very few advertisements—a page of 
local caricatures, and all the local fun and sen- 
timent.” 


— The Queen has granted a pension of £50, 
a year to Mrs. Glen, widow of the Rev. W. 
Glen, D.D., the translator of the Bible into the 
Persian language. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Goutp & Lixcotn, Boston, will soon 
publish another work by L. Bungener, which 
we have no doubt will prove a very popular 
book. The following notice of “ The Priest 
aud the Huguenot,” is by one who has been 
favored with a perusal of the book, while at 
pons “The readers of ‘The Preacher and the 
ing’ will weleome gladly another work from 
the gifted author; and its perusal, we imagine, 
wili confirm them in the opinion that Bungener 
has won the first place among living Protes- 
tant writers in Franee. We have never read 
more fascinating and instructive ‘volumes. 
These works furnish a gallery of noble histo- 
rical paintings which Macaulay might envy. 
Louis XV., effeminate, selfish, and unkingly, 
surrounded .by his courtiers, narrow-minded 
and popes ik papa stands out from the can- 
vass as a living it. The Eneyclopedists, 
with their et site Voltaire, + oo 
Rousseau, D’Alembert, and D’Holback, are 
sketched with a lifelike fidelity, scarcely sur- 
passed by Boswell’s portraits of Johnson and 
the Row rs of his immortal club. The Je- 
Suits, teo, appear in turn upon the painting; 
their vices are satirized witha keen boas ind 
s Fae be invective, that reminds one of the 
‘Provincial Letters,” while their courage, 
zeal, and devotion to their order, are set forth 
with a justice and admiration rarely accorded 
by an opponent. 
_ Bat the chief interest of the volumes centres 
in Bridaine, the representative of pious Ca- 
tholicism, and Rabaut, the representative of 
plous Protestantism. The inherent strength of 
the Protestant faith 1s shown with great fair- 
hess and great power, while the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion is clearly demonstrated. 


! 





IN PRESS. 
Will be Ready Next Weck. 


NEW STYLE OF 


| 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. | 
In Panorama form, enclosed in a Neat Fancy Cover. 


Uncle John’s Panorama Picture Books. 
In a new and unique style. Six kinds. 
Colored. 

Put up in dozen parcels, assorted, 

UNCLE JOHN’S PANORAMA OF EUROPE 
Price, 25 cents. 
UNCLE JOHN'S NEW PICTORIAL ALPHA- | 
BET. 2% cents. | 
UNCLE JOHN’S STORIES OF ANIMALS. | 
25 cents. \ 
UNCLE JOHN’S GAMES AND SPORTS. 
25 cents. } 
TNCLE JOHN'S PANORAMA OF AMERI- | 
CA. 2% cents. | 
UNCLE JOHN’S PICTURE ALPHABET. | 
25 cents. | 


Handsomely | 


NEW JUVENILES FOR 1854. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
AUNT FANNY’S STORIES OF TRAVELS | 
in Europe and America. 48 Engravings from new | 
designs. A pleasing as well as instructive volume | 
for children of both sexes. Cloth extra, 50 cents ; do. 
gilt edges, 62 cents. 
LITTLE CHARLEY’S PICTURE HOME 
OK ; or, freqmry of Amusement and Pleasing 
Instruction for Little Folks; profusely embellished. 


uare l6mo. Cloth extra, cents; do., do., gilt 
edges, 62 cents. 





| 

ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 
HENDERSON & COS 

Popular and Cheap Series of Juveniles. | 


Printed on fine paper, and neatly bound in stiff fancy | 
wrappers. Each volume fully illustrated with 


THE BABES IN THE WOODS. A New 
Prose Tale. 12% cents. 

MAJA’S NEW PICTORIAL ALPHABET. 
1234 cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S RHYMES AND JIN- | 
GLES. 12% cents. | 

LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER STORIES. 


1244 cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S PICTURE ALPHA- 
BET. 12% cents. 

LAZY LAWRENCE, by Maria Edgeworth. 
12} cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S CHRISTMAS AMUSE- | 
MENTS. 12% cents. 

THE BRACELETS, by Maria Edgeworth. 
12 cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S STORIES OF GREAT 
MEN. 12% cents. 

WASTE NOT; WANT NOT. By Maria 
Edgeworth. 12% cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S GAMES’ = AND 
SPORTS. 12} cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S COUNTRY WALKS. 
12} cents. 

The above in cloth binding, 25 cents. 





HENDERSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PUBLISH, 
THIS SBASON, 
New Elitions of Eigeworth’s Works. 
MORAL TALES. By Maria Edgeworth, with 
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pr for this edition by Croeme. l6mo., extra 
clot cents; do., a sides and edges, 62 cents. 

WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; or, Two Strings 
to Your Bow. 


By Maria Edgeworth. With Tlustra- 
oo i nal designs. Square 16mo., cloth. 
LAZY LAWRENCE; or, Industry and Idle- 


ness Contrasted. By Maria Edgeworth. Cloth, 25 cts. 
THE BRACELETS; or, Amiability and Indus- 


try Re By Maria Edgeworth. With illustra- 
“fie wihel trae a peena etree hile offerin 
e a Ww e 
amusement, to the Weare afin engaging the 
attention, is our author.” 
C G. HENDERSON & CO.,, 
Arch and Fifth streets, 








PHILADELPHIA. 


NOW READY. 
A System of Moral Science. 
By L. P. Hiexox, D.D., 
Vice President of Union College. 


1 vol, 8vo., pp. 450, 


Prompt attention will be paid to orders from Colleges 
Universties, or the Trade, at a liberal discount. = 


ALSO, 
An Elementary Treatise on 
Optics. 

By Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Union College. 
ALSO, 

IN PRESS, 

An Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics. 

By Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Union College. 
SECOND EDITION. 

ALSO, 

IN PRESS, 

AND WILL SOON BE PUBLISHED, 


A New German Grammar. 
By Pror. Ettas Perissyer, 
(of Munich), 
Professor of German, Latin, &c., in Union College. 
G. Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 
PUBLISHER, 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





sepl0 2mos 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA! 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 


WILL PUBLISH, IN A FEW DAYS, 
Life-Scenes ; 
SKETCHED IN LIGHT AND SHADOW 
WORLD AROUND US. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
Beautifully illustrated. 1 Volume, 12mo., Cloth ; pp. 408 
PASSAGES 
FROM THE 
History of a Wasted Life. 


BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 


Edited by the author of “ Pen and Ink Sketches ;” “ Pen 
Picture of British Preachers ;” “ Life of Chatterton,” &. 


Beautifully Illustrated by Billings. 


OF THE 


Uncle Sam’s Palace ; 
OR, THE REIGNING 

BY JEMMA WELLMONT. 

Beautifully Mlustrated by Billings. 


KING, 


New Sacred ‘Music , Book ! 
POLYHYMNIA : 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, 
CHANTS, AND SENTENCES, 
Including a choice selection of hymns in different metres 


in three parts, calculated for Congregations and 
Sunday Schools. 


ALSO, A SKETCH OF A NEW METHOD IN 


The Art of Singing. 


For Organists and Singing Teachers. 
COMPOSED BY 
CHARLES F. HEUBERER. 
Just published by 
B, B. MUSSEY & CO., 


29 Cornhil], Boston. 
oc22 3t 
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PHILLIPS, | SAMPSON, & CO., 
HAVE IN PRESS, 


AND WILL PUBLISH ON THE IsT OF OCTOBER, 
MEMOIR OF 


REV. ADONIRAM JUDSON, D.D., 
The First American Missionary to Burmah. 
By the Rev, Francis WayLanp, D.D., President of Brown 
University. 


To be comprised in two volumes, duodecimo, with a 
superb portrait, finely engraved on steel. 


THE CONFLICT OF AGES; 
Or, the Great Debate 2 he Moral Relations of God 


By the Rev. Epwarp Beercner, D.D. 
Ove volume 12mo. 


HEARTS AND FACES; 
Or, Home-Life Unveiled. 
By the author of “ Father Brighthopes,” etc. 


lvol.18mo. Uniform with “Peep at No. Five,” “Last 
Leaf,” * Tell Tale,” &c. 


OUTLINE 
ov THR 


GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE, 


And oem’ Veet States in Particular, with two Geologi- 
Mone, and and ae of aerecte ter- 


By Epwarp pee — LL.D., 
President of Amherst College. 
One volume 12mo. 


THE WORKS OF BEN JONSON, 


With a Biographical Memoir. 
By WitutAmM Girrorp. 
A new edition. One volume royal octavo, pp. 950. 


Elegant Steel Portrait, similar in size and style to Mox- 
on's celebrated London edition. 





Preparing for Publication. 
CHRIST IN HISTORY ; 
OR, THE GREAT CENTRAL POWER, 
By the Rev. Robert Turnbull, D.D. 


Oné vol. 12mo, 
About 450 pages to be ready in November. 


ENGLISH NOTES; 


OR, OBSERVATIONS IN ENGLAND. 
By Ratpa Watpo Emerson. 
One vol. 12mo, 
Ready in December. 


THE WORKS 


or 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 
By Georce Darvey. 
In two volumes, royal octavo. 
(To match Ben Jonson.) 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS. 


oF 
MASSINGER AND FORD. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
By Hartiey CoLeariper. 
One volume, royal octavo. 
(To match Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher.) 
octl tf 


F R ANK ENSTEIN’S 


PANORAMA OF NIAGARA 
Will very soon leave the City. 





EXHIBITED AT 


HOPE CHAPEL, 
No, 718 BROADWAY, 
Every afternoon at 8 o'clock, every evening (Friday ex- 
cepted) at 734 o’clock. 
Admission 50 cents; Children, 1244 cents. 


N.B. Families, or parties of three 
four, $1.50; of six, $2; of ten, $3. 
from a distance, 25 cents each person. 

See descriptive pamphlet at the door, principal hotels, 
and music stores. 3 

° 








| month a 
| various other branches of of ay 
| their use is really 

mend them “ss all m Ngee 


| The Pills should be us bs scapiar ene the IURNER 


able 
British 
rsons, $1.25; of | at 3736C.0 
cursion parties | 


8. oo ELWOOD & CO., 
DETROIT, 
HAVE IN PRESS, 
And will publish about the first of October, 
THE 
Text Book of Agriculture, 


Intended for the use of Schools and Colleges in the 
United States; 


| By Cussame. Fox, Leeturer in ie the tarmeré Companionand | sto 
and Senior Editor of the 
orticuttwrat © Gasette. 


v7 


THE 
SCRIPTURAL REFERENCE BOOK, 
New and revised edition, 


Will be ready on the 15th of September, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
REPORT OF THE RAILROAD CON. 
SPIRACY TRIAL; 


| The Peeple of the State of Michigan, vs. Ane. F. Frron 
and others. 


Also, a revised edition of 
THE LIFE OF LEWIS CASS. 


au20 tf 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 
SUFFERING. sana 





| Extract of a tet Wey Mr. William Galpin. gg ™ 


St. Mary's ed dated May 
be 2 Professor HoLLo 


—At the of s, my 1ny ewe is now 61), caught 

a om cold, which h_ settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time Hime they have bn a lh or less —< and greatly 
inflamed er agonies were distract ths 
together’ she was deprived entirely 
oh std pomneay that medical 

thout effect; her health 
be her legs woe terrible. I - 
ti d ad her 


ys hh, 


‘aaa WILLIAM GALPIN, 


A PERSON 70 Yarns OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 


30 YEARS’ STANDING. 


| Copy of a Letter from Mr. mete Hadderdeld, 


Gas Ovens, of Bu Rushes, me near 


ta Professor Pains a 


ct sumared neat period of thirty years from a bad 
e result of two or Piires different aoen at Gas 
Werke: accompanied by scorbutic |g ye had re- 
course ‘to a variety of it da 


vice, withou: eriving 
| any benefit, and was even told that the leg must be am- 
| putated. yet, in opposition to that and 


a that few who had not witnessed it would 


cted a complete re A} short a 
credit the 


igned) An, 
athe truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. W. 


intment have ¢ 


| P. England, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Hudde 
| A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH 
| aves LA a =o a oe Mr. spileini Turner, o 


og uted Decembe 


To ees ‘fasow 
Dear Sir,—My wie | 
more ae six mon 


1 woun 
rivalled ee = —- 


, and Ointment, and ro 
so, fi 


case, and fortunate To was ¥ 
t cure was effected Ad ‘th benefit 
e derived 


— ng. 1 now 0 


Bad Legs, 
Bad Breasts, 
Burns, 


B i Stiff Joints, 
Bite. of" Mosche. ni a tiasis, 
toes and Sand ra 


Sold at the Establishment of 
read Bester te 
and of those of 
, and $1 50c. each. olesale by 
al Dru eae Union, and by Messrs. A. 
ANDS, 
There is considerable saving by taking the asa 


vite. —Directions for the stance of patients in Ls 
disonter are affixed to each j2eo 





[Nov. 5, °53 
Wholesale Literary Agency. 


MR. JOHN CHAPMAN, 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKSELLER yp 
PUBLISHER, 


as a Commission A 
sungly of New a and Old Books Perlodinais and Stace 


eke agen ow in supplying American 


Gaises, general 

Me ems _—— an insure nccuracy 
dispatch, and advantageous of his agency those who may avail 

Catalogues of New and Old English Books r 
— if Sa my hm and sample copies of new rome 
from time to tines in connec nate oe fiterature 
tions to that effect. om inetree. 
my28 cow 8m 


Lonpoy, 142 Strand. 


NEW WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLLISHED BY 


A. 8 BARNES & Co. 




















DAY’S ART OF RHETORIC. 

BARTLETT'S ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 
BOYD'S EDITION OF COWPER'S TASK, &c. 
NORTHEND’S TEACHER AND PARENT. 
MONTEITH’S SCHOOL GEOGRAFHY. 


A180, 
New Editions, enlarged and improved, of 


DAVIES'S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS, 
BOURDON’S ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 
LEGENDRE'S GEOMETRY. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
$17 51 John street. 





NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDs, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 

Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
BETRAQADINARY VIRTUES. 


We assure the public that this Liniment is an 


EMEDY 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY. ai. 


we make our * 
mony y of a Hae of witnesses ”—by the grateful ex- 


Bhe rich am the honest acknowledgments of 
Saal LA. cy the official and . professional statemenis of 


Te OR or PRACTINNG eng ee ditt 
chief ngretian tis sublim 
by volcanic fr a i a at jee om a lady's toilet ean 
Pee Tres only mate the cleaner by its application. 
THE SUES ANS G LINIMENT 
et three be years and oy only 
‘ork and 
a staple, = 
n market it is in the great- 


paid much rir > 


ote Poa ‘ROURCES. 
showing that for 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


cule ata INVALUABLE site 
In Teeomimending the MEX! 
our and 
- used for SO: 


vere a 
Pains, and they all say it acts like 
y that we have entirely abandoned 


aot M. HEWITT, 
ASE” 


Foreman, Se ik POLLEN VIRGIL & ¢ & Cov 
Principal Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
304 Broapway, New York 
je2tr A.G. BRAGG & Co,, Proprietors 


magic—we can erry 
the use of any other 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 
SCHOOLCRAFT’S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON 


INDIAN TRIBES OF THE UNITED STATES 


200 beautiful et Sarg accurate Illustrations on | 
wr an 


prevent = under the direc- 
tion of the of Indian Affairs, 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, LL.D, 


Illustrated by 8. Eastman, Captain U.S. A. 
Three vols. crown, 4to, cloth. Price per vol. $7 50 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 
won te a i ecag tg Dm | 


| 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. } 


One volume, octavo, Price $1 75. 


kB LITERARY 





BERTY AND SELF-GOVERN- 
CIVIL L MENT. 


BY FRANCIS LIEBER, LL.D., ©.M, FRENCH INstt- | 
tute, de. &e, 


Anttae i Political Ethics,” “* * Essa on Labor and Pro- 


ty,” “On Criminal Law,» ,&c. 2V 
Price $2 25." 


KOLLIKER'S ANATONT OF THE HUMAN | 
Anatomy of the Human Body: 


A Manual of 
BY posse 9g So core 
power of Anatom in jeartembarah. 
is nslated from the ey By anuby $ Da Cos 
ot Natural $e tural Sletices, 


“Hlember of ladeipbia. With Sb wood 


ol. octavo. 


AMERICAN © ABORIGINAL PORTFOLIO, 


BY MRS, MARY H. EASTMAN, 


th 27 line engravi on steel, by the first art- 
" neg e conntsy. Sap-demme. fol — 
tra marine, cloth, extra gilt. . 


“THE WARS OF AMERICA, 


Containi lete His’ of the early Indian W: 
asinine todine ef the Phavten, the War ot tie” 


from the land 
att mm the Seen War with Great Britain, 


th xican W: With numerous illus- 
“trations. In'3 volumes octavo. 


ELEMENTS OF HUMAN ANATOMY, 


By T. G. nee, M anare, MD, of boulavilie, a. hore 


MR. "PRANK, 
THE UNDERGROUND MAIL-AGENT ; 
“ Vidi.” by Whi 1 vol. 
» es. Baerretes Sep. ere 73 cents. 





Lately Published, 
NOTES ON UNCLE TOM’S CABIN; 


cont Slavery as an institution, with 2 eppeneiny 
. and an a a or 
By the Rev. E. J. Stearns, A. late Professor in 


John’s College. Annapolis, Md. 
Price: paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


SHAKSPRARR'S 
COMPLETE DRAMATIC WORKS, 
we Ay ye Notes. Pees, seeapen, enter 
“ao various styles of binding. so 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
English Common Law Reports. 


VOL. 72, 
IN ADVANOE OF ALL OTHER SERIES, 


Containing Cases decided in the Court of n’s Bench, 
from Michaelmas, 1 iter inclusive. 
by Thomas Flower El 
And edited with 
Notes referring to American Cases. 


BY HON, GEORGE SHARSWOOD, 
Tn one volume octavo, over 1000 English pages. $2.50. 
The profession are assured th Tong. established ed 
Uely popular series of Reports, 
this Val 

Sieres eentaine tater Leen Canes than an it 


owns 47! in gh gl States, deen 


12 Volumes 67, 68, and 71 nearly ready. 
T. & J. W. JOHNSON, 


DS 4t 





‘Law Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WORLD. 239 











IMPORTANT LITERARY NOTICE. 


ON eee 


SALE OF SPLENDID AND COSTLY BOOKS. 


LLQEL eee 





MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY 
Witt SELIG BY AUCTION, 
At their Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row, on Wednesday, December 7th, and following Days, 


THE EXTRAORDINARY AND UNIQUE LIBRARY OF 


SPLENDID, CHOICE, AND COSTLY BOOKS, 


COLLLECTED BY C. WELFORD, 


| (Of the well-known late firm of Bartlett & Welford, Booksellers, Astor House), during his late visit to Europe, and 
forming, unquestionably, 


|The most magnificent assemblage of Literature and Art ever seen in this 
Country. 


ting on the impression, derived from long experience in business, that a growing taste and demand for the 
est y ot of books (such as are not found in the ordinary channels of supply) exists, and must increase with the 
Pi ess of wealth and intelligence, C. Welford has used his best judgment in bringing ene all that was choicest 
and most desirable in the European markets. In the Fine Arts (the importance of which, as a branch of national 
is now so universally recognised), the collection is peculiarly rich, embracing the great leading works, 


Galleries of Painting and Sculpture—Architecture—Antiquities, Medieval and Classical—Pictur- 
esque Veyages—Costumes—Books of Etchings and Eugravings by the Old Masters— 
IWustrated and Embellished Books of all kinds, &., &c., 


Many of which have never been for saie in this country. To what are emphatically called Sranparp AUTHORS, grea? 





attention has been paid. and the finest Library editions, in the richest bindings, will be found of nearly all the 
great names that illustrate the Literature of England and France. 

It is iepenetain, to convey any idea of the extent and richness of the collection in the pessont limits. Catalogues 
will be ready two weeks previous to the sale, and may be had of the Auctioneers, 13 Park Row: C. B. Norton, Irving 
Fret Goe 1 Chambers street; Horace H. Moore, 27 Merchants’ nae. Hanover street: D. Davidson, Literary 

orld Office, Nassau street ; G. P. Putnam & Co., Park Place, and John Penington, Philadelphia, who will execute 
odesmniasions for the sale. 

{a The entire collection will be on view three days previous to the sale. 
o0c29 





CHOICE PRIVATE LIBRARY 


OF 


BOOKS ON AMERICA, 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, STATE HISTORIES, RARE HISTORICAL 
TRACTS, COLLECTIONS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS; 


And Books of all classes relating to the United States, British and Spanish America, the West 
Indies, the Aretic and Pacific Regions, &c., &e. 


ALL IN FINE CONDITION. 


TO BE SOLD BY 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


At the Trade Sale-Rooms, No. 13 Park Row, 


ON MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
November 21st, 22nd, and 23d. 
tr Os . 


talogues of the above Valuable Library are now preparing, and will be issued at an early day. Gentle- 
men wishing to be Seraimes with copies will please address the Auctioneer, or Mr. C. B. Norton, 71 
. Moore, 27 Merchants’ Exchange, Hanover street; Mr. Wm 
Gowans, 178 Vulton street; who will also execute orders to purchase for Gentlemen 


08 tf absent from the Sale. 





R. CRAIGHEAD, TAYLOR & MAURY, 
PRINTER AND STEREOTYPER,, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AGENTS, &c, 
No, 58 VESEY STREET, WiskING?oN., D.O. 





NEW YORK. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 











ELEGANT 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON ; 


SUITABLE AS PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR'S, MARRIAGE, BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER 
FESTIVE QCCASIONS. 


IMPORTED IN QUANTITIES, AND FOR SALE TO THE TRADE, AND AT RETAIL, BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, Boston. 





Tn elegant Enamelled Covers, richly Embossed in Gold, imp 8vo. 
I. 
GARDEN BEAUTIES, 


A series of the most magnificent of our Garden and Greenhouse 
Flowers, exhibited in a suecession of brilliantly-colored Plates, exeeu- 
ted in fac simile from highly-wrought Floral Studies, by an eminent 
Artist. Each plate is accompanied by an Account of the Plant and 
its associations, printed in Gold, and embellished with Decorative 
Borders of appropriate design, in the manner of some of the celebra- 
ted Medieval Book Decorations of Nuremberg and other schools, but 
treated in a modern feeling. The Work being intended to form a 
splendid Present suitabie to all occasions, a Dedicatory Page is ap- 
pended, enriched by a highly-finished design formed of a Wreath of 
five different varieties of the Rose, intended for the reception of a 
Name or Verses. * 

This Work will be found, not only an elegant addition to the attrac- 
tions of the drawing-room table, but the exquisite finish and close imi- 


tation of the original paintings render it a valuable collection of 
Models for Water-color Painting. 


Il. 
FLOWERS IN THEIR SEASON. 


A selection from the Garden Flowers of each Month, arranged in a 
succession of Plates, imitating in fac simile a series of Drawings from 
Nature, made expressly for this Work; the Flowers of the Winter, 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn, being arranged in the monthly order 
of their flowering. The Plates are accompanied by suitable Deserip- 
tions, printed in Gold, and enriched with S eeraiies Capitals and ele- 
gant Borders. 


IU. 
GATHERINGS FROM THE ORCHARD. 


Being a series of Studies of Fruit, with suitable accessories, forming 
a series of picturesque Groups, high!y colored from Nature; and ac- 
companied by original associated Poems. Printed in Gold, and en- 
riched with appropriate Ornamental Borderings. . 


IV. 
A SUMMER AT BADEN-BADEN ; 
BY M. EUGENE GUINOT. 
A Splendid Volume, Illustrated by Tony Johannot, Lamy, 
Francais, and Jaquemot. 


THE ENGRAVINGS VERY RICHLY EXECUTED. 


T. R. & F. have also imported, in quantities, the following :— 
I 
SOYER’S NEW WORK. 


In Royal 8vo., Handsomely Bound in Cloth, with Forty-two Sieel 
Plate Engravings. 


THE PANTHROPEAN; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF FOOD AND ITS PREPARATION, FROM THE 
EARLIEST AGES OF THE WORLD. 


BY A. SOYER. 


Containiug a full description of the Art and Origin of Agriculture 
amongst the Ancients, the various species of Cereala, Grinding of Corn, 
various Mills, Manipulation of Flour, Grains, Herbs for Seasoning, 
&e.; Animal Food, Poultry, Game, Fish, Milk, Butter, Cheese, and 
Eggs; Water, Wine, Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Cocoa; Repasts, 
Feasts, Suppers amongst the Greeks and Romans; Antique and Mo- 
dern Banquets [lustrated ; and above 500 Recipes of Ancient Cook- 
ery; and an account of the Medicinal Qualities atttibuted to Ingredi- 
ents used in the Preparation of Food and Beverages. 


IL. 
THE CABINET PORTRATT GALLERY 


BRITISH WORTHIES. 


In six pocket volumes, full of fine Hlustrations. 


II. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
With Illustrations. 


IV. 
IZAK WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
MAJORS BEST EDITION, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
In various bindings. 


: V. 
A Systematized Course of Gymnastics, without Apparatus, 


FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND STRENGTHENING OF THE BODY, 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE FIGURE. 


With 58 Illustrations. By M. Rorn, M.D. ™” 








